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Around Town. 


I like to hear a preacher in the pulpit express 


| 


his views strongly, as if he-thoroughly under. | 
stands what he is talking about and believes | 


there can be but one opinion a3 to the verity of 


his words. Weare most apt to sigh for this sort 


of preaching when we hear cautious and non- 


committal men indulging in so many “ if’s” | 
and “‘and’s” and modifying clauses that when | 
they get done we wonder what they have been | 


talking about. On the other hand, while we 


cannot fail to be impressed by the terse vigor | 
and sometimes slangy directness of evangelists | 
like Sam Jones, we almost wish, when we see | 


their words in cold type, that they had been | 


suppressed. The Rev. John L. Scudder, the 


noted pastor of Jersey City Tabernacle, is what | 


might be called a strong preacher. Last Sun- 
day was his day for denouncing dancing, and 


he jumped upon it with all his might, winding | 


up with the startling statement that the liberty 
allowed at fashionable dances causes crime 


and vice, and that the statistics of the New | 


York police prove that three-fourths of the 
vicious women have been 
dancing. 


statement before an audience composed of 
people, half of whom were in the habit of 
attending dances, and of which a large 
percentage of the male portion were suf- 
ficiently men of the world to know the real 
causes which lead women to abanaon decency 
and live lives of shame. 


estly admitted that drink was not the primary 
cause of the debasement of women. This lady, 


who is still alive and has done more to save the | 
fallen, and has visited and talked with more 


degraded women than any other woman in the 


city, stated that laziness, fondness of dress and | 


the love of intrigue were the principal reasons 
why women embrace a life of shame, and fur- 
ther, that the same reasons prevent their re- 
clamation. 


the police courts of various cities, know that | 
the most cunning of the women of the street | 


have always a pitiful story to tell of their ruin, 


and they also are aware how little credence is | 
placed in their statements by those who, on | 
behalf of public morality, are forced to prose- | 
cute offenders. I always feel sorry for a gaudily- | 


decked women who, while retaining some good 
qualities, has abandoned all that could make 
her sweet and attractive and has lost that 


which made her worthy of confidence and | 
affection, but I firmly believe that the majority | 


of them, while they may have made mis- | 
reckless— because | 
irreparable—are, | 


takes which made them 
at the time they seemed 
pevertheless, continuing their evil ways from 
choice rather than absolute necessity. 
thing is plain,and I was glad to hear the 
pastor of the church I endeavor to attend, 
refer to it the other Sunday morning—there 
is no effort made to save these people. With- 
out saying so he admitted that he dare not 
enter a house of ill fame in order to persuade 
the inmates to a better life, yet he felt his duty 


was incomplete until he had carried the mes- 
sage even to the wanderer so scorned by society | 
that the robes of decency are pulled aside lest | 


they touch the gown of the scarlet woman. 


* 
* * 


That there are improprieties in dancing can- | 


not be denied ; that music—waltz music in par- 
ticular—is sensuous and enthralling is true; 


and when to its seductive charms the rhythm | 
of motion and the embrace of a partner is | 


added, we must be aware that youth and pas- 
sion are very close to temptation. 


dances, though it may not seem much worse 
than the lax conventionalities of society, cer- 
tainly passes the narrow line which separates 


what is permissable from what is improper. | 


As the Rev. Mr. Scudder truthfully remarks, 


no decent woman should permit her waist to 
be encircled by the arm of a man she never | 


saw before. Further still, girls should 
not be permitted to go _ to 
where they will meet people of 
they have no knowledge unless they thor- 


oughly understand that the hostess is rigid and 


uncompromising as to the character of her | 
Of how many of those who give | 
dancing parties is this true? Young men are | 
invited because they are good dancers, not be- | 


male guests. 


cause they are good men, Very frequently 


amongst those classes where the conventions | 
fre not strictly adhered to the young men are | 
asked to bring a friend by the daughters of | 


unwise mothers, who feel that it is a "yore 
terrible thing at a dancing party to have wall- 
flowers than dishonora\ie partners. Worse still 
are the entertainments given by clubs of young 
peopls in public halls where any young man 
who has a dollar can gain admission. It was at 
such a place the poor girl who lately met such a 


terrible fate in Montreal came to her ruin. But | 


when Wé stim up all the instances of wreckage 
of Virtte with which we are personally cogniz- 
ant the Rev. Mr. Scudder’s statement still by 
far exceeds the truth. It is the looseness of 
parental government, the laxity of individual 
virtue, the fondness for dress, 
love of intrigue and the hatred of honest 
toil which prepares a girl for a life of 
sin. It is not the dancing party which is to 
blame so much as the carelessness of the 
parent which permits the daughter to run 
about at night, that is at the root of the evil. 
The seed of folly isoften sown or permitted to 
grow unchecked in the heart before the child 
is old enough to wear long frocks. 
a 


* « 
An instance of how old prejudices survive 


led astray by | 
I cannot imagine how a preacher | 
could have nerve enough to make the latter | 





While a reporter I | 


remember hearing a paper read by one of the | 
leading ladies of Toronto before the Woman’s | 
Christian Temperance Association, which hon- | 


Newspaper men, who have sat in | 





Another 


Such con- 
duct as is permitted in public and promiscuous | 


parties | 
whom | 


the | 





= 








Co., Proprictors. } 
treet West. 


was found in the discussion of cremation at the 
Church Congress at Manchester, to which I 
have previously referred. Every one who has 
read the arguments in favor of destroying by 
fire the bodies of the dead, knows that the 
danger of poisoning the air, the soil, and the 
water, are almost entirely obviated by crema- 
tion. But the Bishop of Nottingham holds 
that cremation is abhorrent in the sight of 
God, unnatural to our feelings, and that it is 
almost like murder for a man or woman to take 
the responsibility of destroying that which is 
probably to be raised at the resurrection day. 
He thinks the body should be left in the hands 
of its Maker to be dealt with by him alone, un- 
til the soul réturns to its tenement. This argu- 
ment is as strong against burial as it is against 
burning. What right have we to cover the 
body with earth and perhaps by clods and sods 
keep the soul from coming back to 
it? It is no more absurd to imagine 
that the soul could not find its way 


through the earth to the tabernacle it 
once inhabited than it is to argue that the 
particles set at liberty by heat could not be 


| called together at the last day. Lord Shaftes- 


bury once answered this objection by the pertin- 
entinquiry, ‘‘ What thenisto become of the mar- 
tyrs? they were burned.” Are we to suppose 
that on resurrection moraing their souls are to 
go naked because of the fire? It is a fright- 
fully absurd contention, and it is wonderful 
that cultured clergymen can take such a nar- 
row view both of God’s work and the soul's 


| future, 


oe 

Madame Bernhardt and the Hon. Mr. Glad- 
stone are the latest to venture‘’an opinion on 
the vexed question, ‘Is marriage a failure?” 
Both their utterances are valuable, as they 
are from widely separated standpoints. The 
slender Sara has experimented, matrimonially, 
as but few women dare, and should be comye- 
tent to speak of the various phases of marvied 
life, she having tried it both with and without 
the sanction of the priest. She believes thet 
the chance for a divorce would add consider- 
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able relish to matrimony. Knowing her his- 
tory, 
pression of her well-known taste for variety. 
She thinks that it would add an 
piquancy 
quarrels. It is possible. I imagine 
with divorces easily obtainable reconciliations 
of any kind would be less frequent. Habit and 
comfort are both on the side of old shoes to 
which we have become accustomed, but fashion 
and transient fancy lead us to buy new ones, 
even though they are uncomfortable at the 
start, and with Sara’s system in vogue old 
wives and old husbands would be discarded 
with no more serious thought or lasting incon- 
venience to the conscience than is felt in toss- 
ing aside slippers 2 little down at the heel. 
But worst of all would be the new matrimonial 
shoes! How many of them would be thrown 
aside before our corns became accustomed to 
their awkward shape and the tender places had 
ceased to be chafed by the unpliant leather? 


ROSE COGHLAN, 


Mr. Giadstone holds that easily obtained | 
divorce is one of the bars to the progress of 
the United States, and it will strike the Cana- 
dian mind that he is much nearer right than 
the fickle Sara. ‘lhere can be no national 
greatness where the home life is neither per- 
manent nor pure, 
oe 

Parkdale is having an interesting fight over 
the annexation question, and, as is their wont, 
the debaters in that ambitious suburb conduct 
their controversies in wild Western style. The 
anti-annexationists have been very forcible in 
their expressions, and I don’t imagine their 
cause has been at all strengthened by their 
tendency to call names. Just why in the light 
of a comparison of city and suburban taxes 
there should be so strong a party opposed to 
the union of the town and city it is hard to find 
out. The annexation of Parkdale to Toronto 
would not help the city in any sense except in 
enabling it to boast of a larger population. 
That it would help the town by giving it the 
‘benefit of the city’s organization must be 
apparent to all except those who believe that 


no one can be surprised at this ex- | 
amorous | 


to reconciliations after domestic | 
that | 


| faults of his superior officers, 





Single 


TERMS : { Per Anuum ( 


Toronto is so villainously managed that half 
the taxes are stolen. 
story. 


Hamilton. 


. 
* 


Mayor Clarke has again shown his honesty, 
strength of character and determination that 
public works, during his administration, shall 
be properly managed. 
ment Inspector Earls, in charge of the Ossing-. 
ton avenue work, has been derelict 
duty, and the matter was likely to be quieted 


by his dismissal, but the Mayor insisted that | 


the conduct of Assistant City Engineer Mac- 
dougall and Chief Inspector Parker should be 
investigated, and that the underling should 
not be made the scape goat for the alleged 
I hear that the 
whole matter came to the surface by accident, 
the Mayor and another city official having 
visited Ossington avenue to verify a rumor 


with regard to the removal of earth from that 
street to fill cavities on some other land, it 
having been hinted that there was something 
wrong, and that the loose dirt had not been 
paid for. While there it was noticed 
that the cedar blocks were not all 
up to the specifications and the sand 
used tor filling in was more than half 
loam. On inquiring of Inspector Earls, in 
charge, why he was permitting this he replied 
that he had already reported to his principals 
that the work was not according to specifica- 
tions but had not been listened to. Iam told 
that afterwards when his superiors heard | 
of his answer he was dismissed from the | 


at 


| 


city’s service. 


been derelict in his duty if he had not had 
the matter thoroughly investigated. If the 
case is as stated, the whole gang of them 
should be dismissed. 
lesson to the officials in charge of public works, 
and one that public morals urgently demands, 
How far the punishment should bear on Earls, 
who was the sub-inspector, depends upon the 


To-night will tell the | 
I imagine that in the very soon here- 
after Toronto will stretch westward almost to | 


It appears that Pave. | 


in his | 


If the statement as I have | 
received it is correct the Mayor also would have | 


It would be a wholesome 
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| construction which has been ordinarily placed 
upon his duty, and whether he had discharged 
it by reporting to his chief, 
* ra 

Fanny Davenport, who has been drawing such 
large crowds to see her chamber of horrors in 
Fedora and La Tosca, has also communicated 
her opinion to the World on the marriage ques- 
tion. She does not think it a failure, Though 
her personal experience has been unfortunate, 
she cites as an offset to her own case the perfect 
union between her parents and the happy mar- 
| Tiages of two of her sister. Everyone knows 
that the majority of theatrical stars are not 
happy in their matrimonial relations nor is the 
cause hard to find. It must be unpleasant for 
the husband of an actress to see her in the 
arms of a handsome stage lover and vice versa. 
and the absence of home life makes it difficult 
to find an opportunity for the reconciliations 
which are sure to come to well-disposed 
people when they sit by their own hearth, or 
are playing with the babies of an evening. Of 
| course Fanny Davenport believes in divorces. 

She has had some herself; it is scarcely a year 

since she separated from Edward Price. __ 


. 
+ 


Talking about Fanny Davenport reminds me 
| of the last time I saw her. I think it was in 
1880 or 1881 when Sara Bernhardt first came to 
America. It happened in several cities that 
Fanny Davenport immediately preceded Sara 
Bernhardt in some of the theatres and with the 
sublime confidence in her own merit which has 
characterized hershe invariably adopted the roles 
to be presente¢e by the great French emotional- 
ist. I saw her in Camille one night and Sara 
Bernhardt in the same character the following 
evening. Davenport, of course, is not as food an 
actress as Bernhardt, but she spoke English and 
the other one didn’t, and the consequence was 
a great many people liked her version of the 
Lady of the Camelias better than they did that 
ofthe French woman. Bernhardt was in a ter- 
rible temper the night I saw her, and in the 
death scene died standing up, so thoroughly 
despising her audience that she didn’t endeavor 
to go through the ordinary stage business, 
though they paid five dollars a seat to see her. 
It was on that occasion that the robustness of 
Davenport as compared with the willowy grace 
of the other suggested the joke that the differ- 
ence in the version of the two was that Fanny 
Davenport's Camille died of dropsy and Bern- 
hardt’s of consumption. 
o*e 
I see that King Milan has obtained his 
divorce, and poor Queen Natalie may now get 
herself to a nunnery. Divorces are a kingly 
luxury, but it is bringing the king business 
into disrepute, particularly as so many of 
these one-horse monarchs not only indulge in 
divorces but in conduct which in ordinary life 
would make divorce necessary. Don. 


Rose Coghlan. 


This charming actress and social favorite is 
an Englishwoman. Her father was a clergy- 
man of liberal views, and when his eldest son 
Charles expressed a determination to adopt the 
stage, he offered no opposition. After Charles 
Coghlan had become a favorite London actor, 
his sister Rose, then about sixteen years of age, 
visited him frequently, attended the theater, 
became enamored of the stage, and deter- 
mined to follow in the footsteps of her brother, 
Like all artists who in after life achieve pro 
nounced success, her early career was full of 
hardshipsand disappointments. Obstacles toher 
advancement met her on every hand, but with 
determination she persevered, and at eighteen 
she was leading lady of one of the English pro- 
vincial theaters, and supported a number of 
the prominent stars of the time. With Barry 
Sullivan she played all the trying leading 
temale in his extensive repertoire, in- 
cluding Lady Macbeth, making a tour of the 
It was dur- 


roles 


provinces as his leading support. 
ing this tour that she attracted the attention 
of some of the prominent London managers; 
and the following season was instailed 
as leading lady in a metropolitan theater, 
where she became almost at once an accepted 
London favorite. She came to America with 
Sothern, and after playing one season with 
him was engaged by Lester Wallack as prima 
of his theater, and remaining for a number ot 
years became a great favorite. Rose Coghlan 
has a wonderfully large repertoire, and in every 
role she has essayed her success has at once 
been recognized. As a woman she is loved and 
admired by all who have the pleasure of her ac- 
quaintance, and her social position is always 
recognized. Cultured and refined, a conversa- 
tionalist of rare powers, a student and artist 
of refined instincts, and with a host of 
eminent friends, she is indeed a fortunate 
woman as well as a brilliant actress, 


she 


se 


There is insome a dispassionate neutrality of 
mind which, though it generally passes for good 
temper, can neither gratify nor warm us; it 
must indeed be granted that these men can 
only negatively offend, but then it should also 
be remembered that they cannot positively 
please.—Greville. 

Everyone, however humble, has a mission to 
do, or say or think something which has never 
been done or said or thought. Therefore let 
| each one, while gratefully accepting the help 
and profiting by the wisdom of others, cultivate 
| his own individuality, live his independent life 
and fulfil his own possibilities. 

People in this world almost always have 
ideals, and they are generally strenuous about 
having other people live up to them. 
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At The Opera. 


She sits at my side in the opera box, 
With the light on her dark sweet face, 
And her coft white neck, thfo’ a gauzy fan, 
Gleaming out, amid creamy lace. 


And close to her breast are the roses red 
That I placed in her hands to-night ; 
A message sweet from my hoping heart 

That her own may read aright. 


Will I whisper now, while the music swells, 
Of a love that will never tire, 

That will bloom ’neath her eyes like the roses red, 
With their leaves, like my heart, of fire ? 


Now the tenor sings and there falls a hush, 
While the lights on the stage are dim ; 

’Til she leans far out, with her lips apart 
And her thoughts and her eyes on him. 


Then she tears from her breast the roses red— 
My flowers, with their perfume sweet— 

The flash of an arm, in its twany glove, 
And they lay at the tenor’s feet. 


And, safe in the sheath of her gauzy fan, 
I glare with a maddened eye, 
For they cost me three dollars apiece—they did— 
And she needn't have been so fly. 
Kittin K, in Judge. 





Society. 


Hon. Mr. Kirkpatrick, ex-Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 


have returned from British Columbia. 
* 


Inspector D. H. Macpherson of the North- 
West Mounted Police, a son of Sir David 
Macpherson, is in town to say good-bye to his 
parents, who leave shortly for Europe. His 
appointment is a recent one, and his head- 
quarters will be at Calgary. 

. 





Mr. George Wood, a nephew of the Right 
Hon. Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and his sister, who have been the 
guests of Mrs, Cumberland, sr., left this week 
for New York, where they will be the guests of 
Mr. Pierrepont Morgan. Mr. Wood, who has 
just left Oxford, confesses himself as quite 
struck with our Toronto girls, 

* 


The family residence of Mr. Charles Brown, 
at 42 Isabella street, was all ablaze with light 
and gaiety on the occasion of the wedding of 
Miss Brown and Mr. George Cox, jr., the 
eldest son of Mr. George Cox of Sherbourne 
street, last Wednesday evening. It was a 
house marriage, but that which it lacked in 
the external pomp and incident of a church 
wedding was more than atoned for in the 
hearty enjoyment and good will of those who 
had met to witness the nuptials of one who is 
widely esteemed for her own as well as for her 
parents’ sake. Rev. Dr. Dewart was the offic- 
iating clergyman—but pardon! place aur 
dames! The bride was attended by her maids, 
Miss Swan of Woodstock and Miss Eva Ken- 
nedy of Toronto, both of whom are old college 
chums of the bride. The latter was most 
charmingly gowned in white brocace and 


white faille, with remarkably handsome dia- | 


mond ornaments, the gift of the groom. | the debut of the hostess’ eldest daughter. Jus- 


Miss Swan, in a rose pink China silk 
crepe dress, and Miss Kennedy in a 
dress of Nile green, were an_ ideal 
duet of all that is charming as _ brides- 
maids. I suppose I should not forget to 
mention that the handsome ostrich feather 
fans they carried were the gift of the groom. 
The grcom was supported by his brother Mr. 
Fred Cox, and Mr. Jack King. To Mr. G. B. 
Smith and Mr. Wm. Black fell the onerous 
duties of ushers on this interesting occasion, 
duties which it is almost unnecessary to add 
were admirably discharged. 


* 

Six o’clock was the hour fixed for the cere- 
mony itself, and by that hour a large number 
of invited guests were gathered in the drawing- 
room to witness the event itself and offer their 
hearty congratulations to the bride and bride- 
groom. Shortly after the ceremony dinner was 
served, and a most enjoyable evening spent by 
all. Mr. and Mrs. Cox left by the 9 14 train for 
Montreal, Boston, and Washington, whence 
they will return in three or four weeks time to 
take up their residence at the Rossin House 
during the building of their new house on Isa- 
bella street. 


Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Irish, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrison, Dr. and Mrs. Hal), Mr. and 
Mrs. Beard, Mr. G. B. Smith and Mrs, 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. ard 
Mrs. Larry Cosgrove, Mr. and Mrs. Priest- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Warwick, jr., Mr and 
Mrs. C. A. B. Browne, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs, Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Christie, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Davies, Mr. and Mrs. T. McGaw, Mr. and Mrs. 
Keachie, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore, Mr. Mara, Mrs. Mara, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Braide, the Misses 
Swan, Kennedy, Littlejohn, Jacobi, Louise 
Brown, Cox, Messrs. Black, Littlejohn, Ed. 
Smith, G. B. Smith, Matthews, F. Cox, King, 
Dixon, Charlie Brown, Bertie Cox, Elliott, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. A. Cox, Mr. and Mrs, A. Cox of 
Peterboro’, Mr. and Mrs. Donnelly of Belle 
ville, Mr. and Mrs. Jaffray, Mr. and Mrs, 
Jeffels of London, Mr. and Mrs. Davis of Peter- 
boro’ and Mr. Morrow of Peterboro’. 

The departure of Mrs. Yarker and the Misses 
Yarker is definitely fixed for Monday next. 
These ladies sail from New York by the North 
German Lloyd boat Lahn direct to Bremen, 
whence they proceed to London, their head- 


quarters for the winter, 
o 


Mrs. Sidney Ford-Jones of Gananoque is to 
occupy the well-known house on Beverley 
street during Mrs. Yarker's absence. 


Mr. Henry Watson of Buffalo has been pay- 
ing Toronto a short visit. Mr. Watson is said 
to be agreat lawn-tennis player. I hope that 
some of the friends he has made this week will 
induce him to come here at the time of the 


tournament next summer. 
* 


I wonder how many of my readers remember 
Ballantyne—alias—a good many names, the 


| paratively humble buggy. The first race was 


clever and gentlemanly swindler whose doings | 


and hurried departure caused such a sensa- 
tion here nearly two years ago. A letter from 
a friend at Buenos Ayres tells me of the 


doings of one who, from the description of 
him and from his references to Toronto 
and Toronto people, must be the same 
man. For two months he swindled and hood- 
winked the “first families” there much as he 
did here, and finally when he was about to fly 
was arrested and locked upon the charge of 
borrowing money under false pretences. He 
will now be able to compare the delights of a 
South American jail with the pleasures of Sing 
Sing, where I believe he languished for some 
months last year. 


The recollection of Ballantyne reminds me 
that he was never to be seen without a flower 
in his coat, and this leads me to say a few 
words toa class of tradesmen to whom those 
for whom I specially write are always very 
much beholden or non-beholden—I mean the 
Toronto florists. Both as regards quantity and 


| quality of stock these are at present below the 


mark. They grow good roses, but their am- 


| bition seems to stop at a good rose, while they 


are so little able to meet any unusual 
demand, that often by six o'clock on the day of 
an important ball or concert I have found those 
whose stands are conveniently situated 
stripped utterly bare ; I have not even been able 
to buy a button-hole. I believe that if a man 
of enterprise were to take a stand, say on King 
street, were to make it only half as attractive 
to the eye as hundreds such in London and 
New York, and were to go in for such rarer 
flowers as orchids, gardenias and stephanotis, 
as well as roses and the more common kinds, 
he would succeed. At any rate, he could say: 
*'’'Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it.” 
* 

Mrs. Thomas Ferguson of Sherbourne street 
has sent out cards for a dance on November 10. 
This ball is to be held, I believe, to celebrate 


tice and Mrs. Ferguson’s house is large and in 
all respects excellent for the purpose to 
which it is to be put, and anticipations for 
November 10 are as bright as they have been 


for Tuesday and Friday of this week. 
* 


Sir Alexander Campbeil went to Ottawa on 
Wednesday last for a week's stay only. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was accompanied by Miss 
Campbell. ° 


* 

Mr. Woodhouse of Norwich, England, and 
Miss Woodhouse are in town. Mr. and Miss 
Woodhouse are on the first stage of their jour- 
ney round the world. If they are provided with 
so many and so well chosen letters of intro- 
duction as they brought here, their visit to | 
very many places cannot fail to be pleasant. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Gourdeau of Quebec have been 
paying a long visit to Toronto. If the French 
Canadians can furnish many such charming 
representatives it is regretable that more do 
not come here. 





* 

Cards of invitation have been issued by Mrs. 
Cumberland for the marriage of her daughter, 
Miss Constance, to Mr. Augustus Foy of this 
city, to take place on Wednesday, November 8, 
at the family residence, Eastcote, Queen’s 


Park. 
* 


Sir Leonard and Lady Tilley are staying in 
town for a short visit. 
* 


Mrs. Charles Riordon gives a large At Home 
on Saturday, November 3, from 4.30 till 7 


o'clock, 
* 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, who have been visiting 


Mrs. Cumberland, Eastcote, for the last fort- 


night, have left for home. 
* 


Mrs. John Bain gives a large afternoon tea 


on Saturday, November 3, 
7 


Mrs. Chadwick’s At Home on Monday, 
October 15, proved a fashionable gathering, 
and was enjoyed by everyone present. 

. 

Mrs. John Boulton and family of Grange 
road, after an absence of nearly four months 
spent at their summer residence. Glenlonely, 
Oak Ridges, returned to town last week. 

. 

The attendance at the Hunt Club races last 
Saturday afternoon was pretty well confined | 
to the more robust sex. <A cold, nipping wind, 
with strong probabilities for rain, are not the 
most likely things to tempt beauty into brav- 
ing the discomforts of cold feet and pinched 
blue faces. A few, however, there were, whose | 
genuine love of good, honest sport brought 
them down to the Woodbine on Saturday in | 
dog-carts, Surreys, landaus, closed broughams, 
and last, though not least welcome, the com- 


over when I arrived just in time to offer 
my congratulations to Dr. Campbell, who rode 
Salisbury, the winner. 

. 


I cannot say I did any extreme betting, but 
am free to admit that my pocket money was, 
every copper of it, put up on Lochiel, and when 
the latter pulled off the Cox-Worts cup, hands 
down, I don’t know whether Frank Macdonald, 
the chestnut’s owner, or myself was the happier 
man of the two. 





= 


Lochiel’s second victory in the last race of 


| generally true that there are as good fish in the 


the day was a very popular one, and deservedly 
so, and Mr. Wright, his rider, is entitled to all 
credit for the clever manner in which he 
handled his mount. Since writing the above, 
Lochiel has demonstrated his superiority to 
Driftwood by his Tuesday afternoon’s per- 


formance, 
- 


I don’t remember who were the judges last 
Saturday, because it seemed to me as if every 
member of the Hunt Club was in and out of the 
box on the south side of the track. Those 
genial patrons of the turf, Mr. Wm. Christie 
and Mr. Charles Brown, were on deck timing 
the various races from their coign of vantage 
opposite the judge’s box. The sad ‘accident 
which has brought to a premature close the 
career of Cook, the jockey, will, I trust, prove 
a warning to the lunatics who are never easy 
unless they are smuggling themselves into 
places where they shouldn’t be. With the 
melancholy exception just alluded to, the Hunt 
Club races from the standpoint of sport 
were an undoubted success. Financially, I 
am afraid, things were not so satisfactory, 
but the weather only was to blame for 
that. Amongst the spectators were Mrs. 
J. Morison, Miss E. Morison, Mrs. Austin 
Smith, Miss Ryan of Brockville, Mrs. Gardner, 
Miss Gardner, Mrs. Campbell, Miss McFarlane, 
Mrs. Beatty, Mrs. F. A. Campbell, Mr. A, 
Allen, Mr. J. Allen, Mr. May of Montreal, Mr. 
R. R. Rutherford, Dr. J. M. McFarlane, Mr. 
W.S. Beardmore, Mr. F. G. Cox, Mr. E. Smith, 
Mr. Jack McDonald, Mr. A. Morphy, Mr. M. 
McConnell, Mr. J. Mead, Mr. Keith, Mr. Jos. 
Gunn, Mr. T. Morison, Mr. D. Cassels, Mr. W. 
E. Kiely, Mr. R. Pringle, Dr. Strange, Mr. H. 
Gamble, Mr. H. L. Mara, Mr. Bruce Macdonald, 
Mr. John Foy, Mr. T. C. Patteson, Mr. Hugh 
Ryan, Mr. A. E. Denison, Mr. E. W. Sandys, 
Mr. Richard Lee, Mr. Walter S. Lee, Mr. G. 
W. Beardmore, Mr. Alfred Beardmore, Major 
Harrison, Capt. Manley, Mr. W. S. Love, Mr. 
Auguste Bolte, Dr. Smith, Capt. Myles, Mr. 
Jas. Richmond, Hon. Frank Smith, Mr. Austin 
Smith, Mr. J. D. Hay, Mr. W. Bayley, Mr. L. 
Cosgrove, Mr. W. A. Murray, Mr. W. Murray, 
jr., Mr. Joe Meade, Mr. W. H. Moffatt, Mr. C. 
Knees, Hon. 8S. C. Wood, Mr. Chas. Henderson, 
Mr. Fraser Macdonald, Mr. W. A. Tilley, Mr. 
W. B. Wright, Mr. W. Montgomery, Dr. 
Baines, Mr. C. J. Smith, Mr. G. W. Kiely, Mr. 
H. Piper, Mr. A. G. Brown, Mr. A. W. Malloch, 
Mr. Stewart Heath, Mr. Dundas Mossom, Mr. 
Cecil Leigh, Mr. J. Holderness, Mr. W. Petley, 
Mr. C. Darling, Mr. H. D. Gamble, Mr. John 
K. Macdonald, Mr. Hector Cameron, Q. C., Mr. 
J. B. Morrison and many others. 

* 

The ball at Summerhili, Dr. and Mrs, Larratt 
W. Smith’s residence, on Tuesday, was in every 
respect worthy of its position of honor in the 
van of this season's gaieties. Summerhill is not 
exactly in town, and many people had to doa 
long drive, but very few were daunted either 
by the distance or by the torrents of rain which 
had fallen unceasingly all the afternoon, and 
stil) fell as the guests made their way home in 
the small hours, Certain qualifications are 
necessary for the full success of any ball. I 
will leave the most important—namely, the 
personnel of the guests—until last. As regards 
the other essentials for proper enjoyment, the 
floor was exceedingly good, perhaps even just 
alittle too much so, for there was more than 
one fall. Mr. Corlett, I am glad to say, has 
opened the season with his band in very dif- 
ferent shape to what it was at the be- 
ginning of last winter. It is sufficient to 
say that his music was as good as it was at 
the close of last season. I should perhaps have 
liked to hear a few more valses, but after all 
good time is the main thing,and Mr. Corlett’s 
time was unexceptionable. Summerhill is a 
large house, but none too large to accommodate 
perhaps a hundred and fifty guests. Two rooms 
as well as the hall had been made ready for dan- 
cing, but as so often happens, people insisted 
on confining their gyrations to the sing e large 
room where the band was situated. The room 
was in consequence a little overcrowded at 
times, while in the hall took place that un- 
avoidable congestion, which is common to all 
balls at private houses. As the music for each 
fresh dance begins there must be ageneral nove, 
partners have to be returned to their places 
and new partners to befound. Thehall is always 
the focus of this transfer and search. Only in 
a house of exceptional size is the congestion 
anything but painful, and the pain is always 
more or less severe according as the youthfal 
element preponderates. It apparently takes 
some years of going out to learn the knack 
of making one’s way through a _ crowd 
without a good deal of unnecessary 
elbowing and jostling, and some men there are 
unfortunately who never learn it. The ladies 
were far outnumbered by the men, and this 
was as it should be, even though some of the 
latter had to make up in vigor what they 
lacked in years. A few of those whom I 
noticed were Mrs. Cattenach, the Misses Ridley 
of Hamilton, the Misses Wragge, Mr. Wragge, 
Mrs, Fitzgibbon, Miss McCarthy, Miss Lang- 
muir, Mr. Archie Langmuir, Miss Gillespie, 
Mr. Gillespie, Miss Grant Macdonald, Miss 
Grace Boulton, Messrs. Christopher and Her- 
man Boulton, the Misses Yarker, Miss Thor- | 
burn, Miss Dumoulin, the Misses Todd, Mr. 
Roberts, Miss Osler, Mr. Wood of London, 
England, Miss Hodgins, Mr. Perey Hodgins, 
Mr. Bruce of Hamilton, Mr. Stinson, Miss Mac- 
lean, Mr. Maclean, Mr. and Mrs. Green, Mr, 
Walter Beardmore, Mr. Paine, Mr. Drake, Mr. 
Rowley Moffatt, Miss Small, Mr. Sidney Small, 
Miss Hobson of Hamilton, Miss Meredith, Mr, 
Meredith. 





a 
To judge from the above ball, and from what 
I know of people’s doings, that which Irishmen 
call the ‘‘curse of absenteeism,” and other 
causes, has left a good many gaps in society 
this winter. Many faces which graced Toronto 
ball-rooms last season are wanting now. It is 





sea a3 ever came out of it, but ball-room belles 
and ball-room beaux cannot be at once for- 


gotien. 
o 


Sir David and Lady Macpherson gave a large 
ainner party on Wednesday. Amongst the 
guests were included the late Speaker of the 
House of Commons and Mrs, Kirkpatrick, Mr, 
I). Macpherson, Mr. ard Mrs, Percival Ridout, 
Mr. Walter Long, M.P., of London, England, 
Mrs, Fitzgibbon, Miss McCarthy, Mrs. Gzowski, 
























































Miss Jones, Miss Langmuir, Mr. Reginald 
Thomas, Miss Small, Mr. Jack Small, Mr. Eddy 
Jones, Miss Robinson, Mr. Cronyn, 


Express Steamers every Wednesday & Saturday. 


Patronized by those who desire Comfort with Elegan: 
Winter rates now in force. - 


aay ints 


72 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
DYEING AND CLEANING 


Latest Improved Methods—Best House in Toronto— 
Damask Curtain Dyeing a Sp:cialty. 


Mr. Walter Long, M.P., of Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, a member of Lord Salisbury’s govern- 
ment, was one of the party who accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick to the Pacific. Mr. 
Long has also been the guest of Sir David and 
Lady Macpherson this week but left yesterday 
to return via New York to England. ° 

* 





STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE 
89 King Street West. 


- L.A. STACKHOUSE _ 


Dealer in First-class American Boots, Shoes and Slippers of 
all kinds. We sell only the best grades, No cheap or in. 
ferior goods on our shelves. Our prices always the ‘owest 
for, goed goods. 


The Banff Hotel is certainly a strange place 
to choose for a wedding, but there is romance in 
the notion and the grand mountains which sur- 
round the hotel have seldom perhaps looked 
down on a happier scene than that of last week. 
Mr. Bewicke-Bewicke has many friends in 
Toronto, and Miss McEwan the bride, is not 

(Oontinued on Page Eleven.) 


Miss Morris, Mr. Pipon, Mr. Harry NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


American Shoe Store, 427 Yonge St., Toronto, 





Chronometer and High-Grade Watch Specialist. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, TORONTO. 


Repairing and adjusting of fine and complicated watches of 
. every description my forte. 


E. BEETON 


Key-winding Watches Altered to Stem-winders. 


MONS. F. BOUCHER 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE 168 HURON STREET 
Also, will accept engagements for concerts as SOLOIST 


DRAWING -ROOM 








49 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
Now in stock the largest and finest assortment of 
Dinner, Breakfast and Tea Sets 
and wi!l until December next open daily some of the 
newest goods in the trade. —" are invited to inspect 
our stock. 


300 Distinct Patterns of Chamber Sets 
from $1 to $75 per set. 


ORNAMENTS IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


Bast Electropla’e and Rogers Tabe Cutlery 
Hotel and Bar Goods a Specialty 


NV holesale and Retail 


GLOVER HARRISON ESTATE 


IMPORTERS, 


China, China, China, 


DANCING 


Principal School—77 Wilton Ave. 
Branch School—The Pupils’ 

Room, Grand Opera House 
(Established 1859) 

Classes Always in Progress and Forming 


Notg.—In one term of twelve class lessons pupils learn 
Waltz, Ripple, Jersey, Polka, Military Schottische, Highland 
Schottische, Le Bronco, Detroit, Duchess, Le Zieka (new), 
Galop, Rye and Lancers--thirteen dances, averaging 40c. 
each. Lessons to ladies average 33c per lesson. Lessons 
to children average 22c. per lesson. 

N. B.—Nineteen ladies are now being taught the Court 
Minuet, La Pavane, Gavotte and Gavotte Lancers. 


PROF. DAVIS 


Drawing- 













.ncreasing the vigour of the Nerves, In- 





Sees 
Mayeaae| tellect and Muscles. Produces healthy ee 
ARES sleep. Is not followed by any evil effects 
A such as langor or depression, and is pleas- Cc & I | E N 
ant to take. A 
ROSADONT ° J “4 


29 King Street West 


Have opened a new and Extensive Department in 


HIN A 


Including Table Ware and Fancy Goods 


An antiseptic a id for Cleansing and Preserving the 
Teeth, Hardening the Gums, &c. 


Brumell’s Cough Drops 
Tasteless Cod Liver Oil | 


DERMOLINE 
For Chapped Hands, Lips, &c. 


Bingham’s Pharmacy, 100 Yonge St. 


Telephone 1748. Alwaysopen. Dispensing a specialty. 
Physicians’ consulting room 


10,000 Copies Sheet Musie 


Comprising the productions of all the popular composers of 
the day, regular price of which are from 25 to 75c. each, at 


10c. PER COPY 3 FOR 25c 


We are making this great offer in order to clear out our 


stork of sheet ant bork music, “The st includes hunare’s | Dinner, Tea, Breakfast Sets 
TOILET WARE 





All are Invited to Inspect our New Goods, 





LARGE VARIETY OF 


lovers of music. 
F. W. NYE & CO. 


“The Rossin House News Depot” 
137 King Street West, Toronto. 


Toys, Stationery and 
Parlor Games 


—_ 





No trouble to show goods. Call and see our Novelties. 


EDWARDS’ 








All the Latest Books in cheap form Consists of Extract of BEEF and VEGETABLES in a dry state; 
: 2 quickly and easily made ready for the table; agreeable to 
received as soon as published at 


QUA & CO.’S 


49 King Street East - 


W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Have special pleasure in calling attention to their Fall and Win’er Impor- 
tations for 1888. Stock was never before so large, and every Department 
is crowded with Novelties and all at the very closest cash prices. Every 
Lady in Town and Country should come and see the new Mantles, Mil- 
linery, Costumes, Silks, Velvets, Plushes, Dress Goods, Black Goods, 
Flannels, Linens, Blankets, House Furnishing Goods, Laces, Trimmings, 
Ribbons, Hosiery and Gloves, &c., &c., at 


W. A. MURRAY & CoO.’s 


Largest Retail Importers in the Dominion 
17, 19, 21, 23, 25, AND 27 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 


THE YATISI CORSE7 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most celebrated Parisian makers, It gives the wearer 
th atease and grace so much admired in French ladies, 

The Yatisi Corset, owing to ‘the peculiar diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the 

. wearer pereeeny the first time worn, no matter v hat 

her style of form is—eitker long or short waisted. 


NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL 
and is, in its proportions of flesh-formers, heat-formers and 
mineral salts, a most perfect diet ! 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
In tins, 1b , 40c.; 4lb., 25¢.; }lb., Lic.; and 2 oz. packets 5c. 
Epwarps’ Economic Cookk&EY—a valuable book—pest free 
on application. 


Toronto 

















To ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 


rh 2 iY f fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible. 


The Yatisi Oorset does not stretch at the 
waist, requires no breaking in, fits coumertensy the 
first time worn. As it gives to every motion of the 
wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 
corsets. 

The Yatisi Oorset is made of the best materials, 
and being elastic (without rubber or springs), is in- 
valuable for invalids, as it cannot compress the 
vital parts of the body. They are recommended by the 
most celebrated physicians in all the leading cities. 

The Yatisi Oorset is the only one that the pur- 
chaser can wear ten days and then return and have 
the money refunded if not found to be the most per- 
fect-fitting, healthful and comfortable corset ever 
worn, 

Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Oorset will 
guarantee every claim made by the manufacturers, 
and refund the money to any lady who is not perfectly 
satisfied with the corset. 


The Yatisi Oorset is patented in Canada, Great Britain and the United States. 
Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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MISS BOYLAN 


TEACHER OF 
_ Piano, Guitar, Singing and Banjo 
49 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


MISS RUTHVEN 
Teacher of Pianoforte and Harmony 
18 Wood Street, Toronto 
(LATE OF THE ROYAL 
Conservatoire, Leipzig, 


Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Baptist 
Church, Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 305 Jarvis Street 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organist All Saints’ Church, Teacher of Music. Three 


manual organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne street. 

Telephone 1,775. 

—_——— 

MR. J. W. F. HARRISON 
ORGANIST OF ST. SIMON’S CHURCH 


and Musical director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 
Piauo, Organ and Harmony. 


94 GLOUCESTER STREST. 


TORONTO ORCHESTRAL = ASSOCIATION 


Hc xr Mempens— F. H. Torrington, Ed. Fisher, Signor D’Auria 


Cemposed of profescional musiciars only. Are row pre- 
pared to furnish music for Balls, Parties, At Homes, &c. 
Large or small orchestras Address THOS, CLAXTON, 
President and Manager, 197 Yorge Street. 


Ladies Violin Class 


FOR BEGINNERS 














MR. WALTER DONVILLE, late of London, 
England 


Is forming a class of Ladies intending to learn Violin play- 
ing. A few more pupils desired. Term begins 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 4 P.M. 


For terms and particulars inquire at 


CLAXTON’S MUSIC STORE 
Toronto Conservatery of Music 


Hon. G, W. Allan, President 
OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 
50 TEAGHERS aq Virte a all departments of Music 
@ tauy vint fe ‘om beginning to graduation, 
including piano, vocal art, orzan, violin, sight pnning. b harmony, 
etc.; alse elocution, Ce rtifleates and Diplo 


Tuition, $5 and upwards per term. Both class sad oe 
instruction. Pupils may enter at any date and ar rt RE c 
Property , 3o ard and room provided EAD. 

NTAG E ementary harmony anc Sich lin a 


} 

} 
lectures, concerts, S poche etc. Calendar giving fu.linfermation 

mailed on application. 

here being private schools bearing names sor ewhat similar, 
ft is particularly requested that all correspondence for the 

Conservatory be addressed | 

EDWARD FISHER, Director, 

! 

' 

' 

} 


Coe. Yonge Street and Wilton Ave, TORONTO, 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Carlton Street Opposite the Gardens 


This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
charge of the school for the past four years is a German, 
educated in hia native country, and has had thirty years 
experience asa teacher of music in the United States ard 
Canada. By our method we make good performers, practi- 
cal readers and teachers in the shortest possible time. No 
time required for mechanical performance of scales and 
finger exercises Thorough work guaranteed from the low- 
est to the highest grade. Private instruction at pupil’s 
residence if preferred. For information and new pamphlets 
for 1888-1889 address the Principal, C. FARRINGER, 142 
Carlton Street, Torento. 


Toronto 


Thorou 7 truct- ollege 
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nanual Pipe Or yan | 
a capacious Music Hail. Students of Orchestra! Instrum $ 
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{sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a lar horus, 
xaining ¢ experience in Oratorio and classical work All courses 
hroughly practical, w) he her for professional or amateur students. 
‘All Studems parti ip te FREE in concerts and lectures on har- 

mony, acoustics and all aoe ubjects necessary to a proper z u 


—Class or private tuition, $5 to 


sical education. TEK 
or, 12-14 Pembroke St., Waaaut> 


F. H. Terrington,’ Di irect 


PROF. THOMAS’ 





ACADEMY, 77 PETER STREET. 
Prof. Thomas taught the ‘‘Court Minuet ”’ 
danced at the ‘‘Art Fair.”’ Also the 
**National Dances” at the Exhibition. 





Pupils registering before Nov. Ist will be taucht society 
dances in classes, as follows : 
FL EAtAPCEN CSA AOSRDaes 25 00 per term 

4 00 

The Detroit, Polka Dot Waltz and Duchess taught cor- 
rectly. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ontario Academy, 47 Phebe Street 


Careful tuition and training for commercial life or the 
various professions. 
Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 
prospectus. R. W. DILLON, M.A., 
Principal. _ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR JUNIOR BOYS 

Simcoe Street, Toronto 

ESTABLISHED 1866, W. MAGILL, PRINCIPAL 


This well-known preparatory school is now open to receive | 
pupils as heretofore. Send for prospectus, 
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MRS. HUNT'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND K NDERGARTEN 
380 Spadina Avenue 








Art Classes Separate from Day School 


TORONTO BUSINESS COLLEGE | 
Sherthand, Typ:writing, Bookk: eping, 


Actual and Practical Business, Telegraphy, Penmanship, 
Business Arithmetic and Cortespondence, Commercial Law, 
Instrumental Music, Drawing, Oil Painting, etc. Serd for 
celrculars. 
COR. YONGE AND SHUTER STS., TORONTO 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


TORONTO, ONT. 
SIXTH SESSION OPENS OCT. 1, 1888 


For annual announcement, fees or further information 
apply to DR. WISHART, Secretary. 


Edueation is very essential to the success 
of oot oung man and young woman. 
a ong ate constantly in de- 


ae by Bb 





Thereis no knowledge more veeful these 1 than @ 
and Typewriting. A new avenue for fo- 
male employ et nare Same Coneseae 
ly VRIT jemand 


ITE for descriptive Ct Cirealars, er ye | full full per, 
Senteve ofall branches taught 


site Silt BUSINESS yep 


LIBRARY But 
TH BEN UGH, BROOKS, 
an aou President, Oe Beo'y & Manager. 


OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


the Late t French Styles and Colors. 
J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near 


J. FRASER BRYCE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
107 KING STREET WEST 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Finest Cabinet Photographs $2 per 


Dozen. | 
R. LANE - 147 YONGE ST. 


Ss. J. DIXON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 
= PATENTS - 
REYNOLDS & KELLOND 


Solicitors and Experts 
24 King Street East, Toronto, 156 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Pacific Building, Washington, D. C. 
Agencies in all Foreign Capitals. Trade 
_and Copy rig’ ts Registered. 


JOHN P. MILL 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 


Watches and Wedding Rings a specialty. 
to all kinds of Repairing. 


4453 Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 








arks, Designs | 





Special attention 
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Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALIST,—Gold Medal 1885 


most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
ive Feathers Re-maue into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poon Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 


Wellington) Toronte, = 
MAGIC SCALE AGENCY 
Cutting Taught by the Best Tailor System 


MISS CHUBB, 179 KING ST. WEST 
“Moving to 426 1-2 Yonge St. October Ist. 
SELLING OFF BUSTLES, CORSETS, ETC. 


THE MISSES PLUMMER 
MODISTES 


Evening Dresses a Specialty. Charges Moderate 
_____ MA OHARLES STREET 


DRESSMAKI NG | 
MISS KYLE, 222 Wellington St. West 


Perfect fitting garments in the latest fasbions our speci- 
alty. Pmces moderate. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


French Millinery Emporium 
63 KING STREET WEST (First Floor) 


After September 26 we will show to the ladies of Toronto 
the very latest and most attractive fall and winter importa- 
tions in pattern hate, bonnets and novelties. MRS. A. 
BLACK (M (Manager) formerly No. 1 Rossin House Block. 


a 


| Hon. A. MACKENz1z, M.P., Pres. ; 


Men’s Button Boots - 
Ladies’ Rubbers” - - 


Telephone 1756 


WINE 


THE HUB CAFE 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER. 


First-class in every respect. A specialty is the chelce | 
butter and the best meats procurable. All the delicacies of 
the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rcoms attached. 

12 Colborne St., 


- M. McCONNELL - 
46 and 48 King Street East. 


Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
don “ White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
of Champagne. Over half a million imported cigars always 
in stock. Trade supplied at bottom prices. 


THE JEWELL RESTAURANT 
Jcrdan Street 
MARRY MORGAN . . Proprietor 
The Leading Restaurant for Toronto City Merchants. 


Game in season always on the bill of fare. 
First-class Reading and Smoking Roos, supplied with 
all the daily papers. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE C0. 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
and Annuities. 

Hox. A. Morris and J. L. 

BLAIKIE, Vice-Presidents . Wu. M Cabr, Man’y Director. 


CONFEDERATION 





Life Association 
15 Toronto Street 


W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. | 





| FOC MS, No. 


F. H. SEFTON 
DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R,. Simpson’s 
ry Goods Store | 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH | 


DENTISTS 
have removed from 61 King street east to 171 Yonge street, 
over the Imperial Bank ; entrance on Queen east, first door. | 
| Office hours: A. H. Cheesbreugh, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; A. W. 
i en 1 to 5 p.m., during the session of the Dental 


Mm TEETH WITH OR 
— Lees 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless | 
extraction. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge | 














| C. V. SNELGROVE | 


DENTAL SURGEON - 97 CARLTON ST. 
Bridzework, Gold and Porcelain Crowns a specialty. 


Tel. No. 3031. 


MIR. 


Office Hours : from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


HIPKINS 
DENTIST 


1 COLLEGE AVENUE 


(Over Wood’s Drug Store, cor. Yonge street.) 


| shades. 


MR. HAMILTON McCARTHY, A.R.C.A. 


SCULPTOR 
Has removed to eommodious premises on the ground floor 
of New pie on 


LOMBARD STREET 
IMMEDIATELY BEHIND POSTOFFICE. 


iJ. W. Lo FORSTER 
A RTI ST | PORTRAITS 


| In OilandCrayon 
_ STUDIO— KING STREET EAST. 


JOHN BLAND 


108 YONGE STREET 


Fine Merchant Tailoring 


CHOICE GOODS 
RIGHT PRICES 


CORRECT STYLES 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
319 Yonge § Street 


PLATTS, THE TAILCR 


Our new Fall Goods are complete. 





Fine Tailoring, 


Overcoatings, all 
Suitings and Pantings, the best on Yonge Street. 


| A perfect fit guaranteed. 


| 


} 
} 
} 


| 


| 





HELLO? AWAY DOWN 


Ladies’ Felt Boot - - | s 
In Congress, Lace or Button 
Men’s Overshoes - - - | 26) 


Snow Excluders 


RITCHIE, BARRETT & C0. | 
~ $2 OO|REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


THE BIG 88 SHOE STRREG, A. CASE) 


J. W. MCADAM 





THOMAS MOFFATT 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


195 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


THIRP DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT 





Telephone 844 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


FAMILY GROCERS 
AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 
285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 


Fine wines for medicinal purposes a specialty 


B. McBRIDE 
BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 
Room C., 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 
Money to loan. 


88 Queen Street West | | 25 Adelaide street East - 





15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 
Several mansions and handsome residence properties for | 


sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should | 
communicate with us. Telephone 1352. 


REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


Toronte, 

Money to Loan. TELEPHONE 1482. | 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, Birch, 
Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 


vite, Boxwood and Mouldings. 
HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 


Paris Barber Shop 


GENTLEMEN'S FIRST-CLASS WORK 
60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 


SUMMER WOOD 
Cut and split $2.25 per lead. Kindling five crates #1. 
R. TRUAX, 66 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 








| for the ‘ccming seaton’s trade. 


'BIONDINA, 
|'Two Children, 
‘The Quaker’s Daughter, 


| Cars, electric lighted. 


Noted for Safety, 


Platts, The ‘Tailor 


181 4 onge Street 


GENTLEMEN'S FALL STYLES 





J. W. Cheeseworth 


The King Street Tailor 


| Has just opened up a magnificent assortment of New Goods 


Among them will be found 
everything that a gentleman requiree. His stock affords 


one of the 
| Largest Assortments in the Dominion 


Parties desirous of getting the correct thirg in dress 


| should call and see his stock and styles at 106 King street 
| west. 
| department. — 


Mr. Cheese worth personally superinter.ds the cutting 


W. C. MURRAY 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINisH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


Four Goud ings 





B flat, C and E ~~ 
F. N. Lohr—50c. 


F, Gand A. 
A. H. Behrend—50c. 


C, E flat and F. M. Watson—50c. 


| Watching Alone, B flat, C and D. 


M. Piccelomini—50c. 


‘EDWIN ASHDOWN 


89 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


Examinations, Oral or Written. 
MES. MENDON, 236 McCaul Street. 


| GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


The Old and Popular Rail Route to 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO: ! 


And all Principal Points in 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is pesitively the only line from Toronto running the 
-elebrated Pullman's Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 
Speed, safety, civility. 

For fares, time tables, tickets and reliable information 


apply at the c ity ticket otfices. 


P. J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 


| Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronto 


_ Telephone Nos. 434 and 435. 


ANCHOR LINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


'Liverpool via Queenstown 


SS. City of Rome Sails from New Yerk 


| September 5 and October 3. 
‘GLASGOW SERVICE 





Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 


| Londonderry. 





For Rates, Plans and all information, apply te 


| M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 69 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto's 


BEST SOCIETY 
Elegance and $peed 


A. F. WEBSTER 
Sole Agent 56 Yenge St 


THE 


WALL PAPERS 
McCAUSLAND’S 
CHARMING ano CHEAP 


72 TO 76 KING ST. W. 
TORONTO 


X X 


AT ARE 


TEL anit 


Dominion Stained Glass Co. 


77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


Memorial Windows and every description of Church and 


Domestic Art Glass, including 


Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 


and Bevelled Plate 


Also new and ae designs in Bevelled, Engraved and 


vered Plate for mantles. 
Designs and estimates on application. Telephone 1470. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY 


A BAD MAN'S SWEETHEART. 


BY EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, 


Author of.‘ The Farmin’ Editor's Sketches,” ‘“‘ Dolly,” ‘‘ Widower Jones,” ete. 


CHAPTER VIL 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS, BURNHAM. 


It was still early in the evening when Mr. | 


Stryde, who had a church engagement, found it 
necessary to say good night to Mrs. King and 
Miss Browning, and Tully was quietly given to 
understand by the latter that nothing would be 
more appropriate than his departure at the 
same time. As they walked down the street 
together Mr. Tully remarked that Mrs. King’s 
grief evidently did uot affect her appetite. Mr. 
Stryde inquired what he meant. 

* Oh, nothing particular, only I noticed that 
for a heart broken woman she relished her 
dinner a little more than might have been ex- 
pected.” 

“You are 
Stryde, coldly. 

* Perhaps,” assented Tully. 
think of Miss Browning?” 

** Be kind enough not to make any remarks 
about her, Tully. She is my ideal of a good 
and beautiful woman.’ 

“Why, you surprise me, Stryde. You be- 
tray more enthusiasm than I ever saw you dis- 
play outside of a prayer meeting. Strange, 
isn’t if, that men so different as you and I 
should realize our ideal in the same woman.’ 

“Tnere is nothing to wonder at. No manu 
could know Miss Browning without sincerely 
admiring her.” 

** Why Stryde, old fellow, you have got it bad, 
as men always do when they get it late in life. 
I hove the er—er—admiration is mutual.” 

** Really, Tully, [don’t think I am under cross- 
examination,” answered Stryde very pointedly 
as they stood on the corner where they were to 
separate, “but lest she might be misunder- 
stood I will say that the admiration is all on 
my side.” 

** Same here,” smiled Tully as he extended his 
hand with great cordiality. *‘ We're both in 
the same boat again! I guess we'll have to 
look elsewhere for our ideal woman. 
night.” 


very observant,” replied Mr. 


‘““What do you 


. | 
Though he never liked Cora Burnham less | our engagement, 


than when he had just left Miss Browning, 
Tully always felt as many better men have 
done, a strong desire after he had been repulsed 
by the woman he cared for, to seek consolation 
in the society of one who cared for him. When 
the cold Miss Browning wounded his vanity 
the warm Miss Burnham healed it by her flat- 
tering devotion, even though the comparison 
between the hauteur of the one and the subser- 
viency of the other further excited his prefer- 
ence for the former and a greater distaste for 
the latter. 


Good | 


' 





““Mother, you promised never to say that 
again. It is enough without anything else to 
drive Steve away forever.” 

“I don’t care if it is,’ cried Mrs. Burnham, 
who, grasping both her daughter's wrists had 
released herself from restraint. ‘‘Wher he 
was on the verge of ruin we saved him, and if 
what you have done for him won't keep him to 
his promise, nothing will. If I thought I was 
in the road,” and as she spoke Mrs. Burnham 
buried her face in her daughter's arms to which 
she still clung and sobbed, ** I would go away 
and never see either of you again.” 

Cora was really an affectionate daughter, and 
in endeavoring to console her mother she softly 
stroked the tightly plaited hair which was ¢o 
rapidly turning gray. 

‘Do not speak of that, mamma, only please 
don’t quarrel with Steve.” 

‘Quarrel with him, Cora! I didn’t quarrel 
with him until I could see that I wasn’t the 
stumbling block. He doesn’t love you, child, 
and never did. His selfishness and nasty pride 
are more to him than gratitude or honor or the 
love of a thousand girls as good as you.” 

As the mother spoke, her uplifted fave, sallow 
and unhandsome though it was, shone with 
the glorious light of maternal love, and the 
tears on her cheeks softened the hard face so 
that Stephen Tully, callous as he was, could not 
resist the appeal. 

“You are wrong, Mrs. Burnham. I do love 
Cora, and when you act like an affectionate 
mother as you are doing now, and not as the 
designing old match-maker as you generally do, 
I can even endure you.” 

Cora saw her advantage, and, sitting on the 
broad arm of the rocking chair, her arm thrown 
tenderly around her mother's shoulders, she 
asked : 

‘* What do you really mean tod do, Steve? Be 
honest for once, that we may know what to 
expect. I say we, because for twenty years 
mother has had no one but me to love and 
think about, and her very life is bound up ia 
my happiness. If you are determined to break 
o it now—I guess I could 


| survive it,” she added tremulously, but the 
| very thought of losing him upset her self- 


| he had been through several scenes similar to 


possession, and springing from the arm of the 
chair she threw herself on her knees at Tully’s 
feet crying, ‘‘O Steve, Steve, remember how I 
love you.” 

He bent down and lifted her up, and though 


| this he could not resist the flood ot pity which 


After glancing up the street to see that he | 


was unobserved he tried Mis. Burnham's shop 


door, found'it unlocked, and guided by the light | 


which shone through the entrance to the rear 


of the dressmaker and her daughter. Aroused 
by his footsteps, Cora who had been lying on a 
sofa with a shawl around her shoulders, sat up 
and began hastily to smoothe her hair. 

‘** Bless me, was that store door unlocked?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Burnham who was a thin and 
very bilious looking woman. 

**It was indeed, my dear madam. You have 
never furnished me with a key, and I assure 
you I didn't come in through the window,” 
answered Tully in a tone which was not in- 
tended to be conciliatory. ‘* You had better go 
and put up the bars or someone will get in and 
steal you, first thing you know.” 

‘*That wouldn't be so serious, Mr. Tully, as 
to have someone come in and steal my daugh- 
ter’s happiness,” she retorted, with an effort to 
be overpoweringly stern. 

“It wouldnt, for a fact, my dear madam, 
though I would miss you awfully.” 

Mrs. Burnham invariably aroused the most 
disagreeable part of Tully’s nature, and he 
found it almost impossible to treat her even 
with a pretence of politeness. ‘' But to guard 
against both it would be prudent to lock the 
door, and if you would be kind enough to take 
about fifteen or twenty minutes to do it I 
would be delighted to have a little chat with 
Cora.” ; 

Mrs. Burnkam marched out of the room with 
the light of a stern resolve in her faded eyes, 
and no sooner had the bolts been pushed into 
their places than she marched back again and 
‘*planted” herself in the rocking-chair, bolt 
upright. 

‘Now, my dear madam,” began Tully, bant- 
eringly, ‘‘don’t begin one of your lectures. 
Wait till l have half a day to spare and I will 
come around, consult with you as to my 
fraiities and obtain your opinion all at once. It 
is very unsatisfactory to hear it in such a frag- 
mentary manner, and with due respect to your 
exalted virtues I confess to having become 
slightly weary of hearing you dilate on the 
absence of the same beautiful attributes in 
myself.” 

**It is along while since I have had a chance 
to say anything to you, Mr. Tully,” began Mrs. 
Burnham, with unabated vigor. 

‘“* Yes, my dear madam, and it will be longer 
still before you have the next chance if I see 
you first. One doesn't need te go about hunt- 
ing for trouble nowadays. It is less formal 
than society, and will make its calls regardless 
of introduction or merit. I have enough of it 
without coming to hear one of your orations, 
and if you will be kind enough to let your ab- 
sence take the chair I will really feel everlast- 
ingly grateful.” 

** You think of no one but yourself, Stephen 
Tully,” snapped Mrs. Burnham, hotly. ‘* You 
are utterly seltish a 

‘* With the accent on the ‘utterly, my dear.” 
interpolated Mr. Tully, with sarcastic truthful- 
ness. 

“Yes, with the accent on everything bad. 
I'he way you have used Cora is simply shame 
ful—-outrageous. What you said to her the 
night before last in the park fairly made my 
blood boil.” 

‘** Now really, Mrs. Burnham, do you intend to 
convey.the idea that you have blood, and that it 
actually boils? Your hrunette appearance in- 
dicates that your veins are filled with molasses 
or unfiltered fluid from the storm-tossed bay.” 


With a gesture of despairing heart-break 
Mrs. Burnham fell back in her chair, her hands 
uplifted and fingers outspread, as if to conceal 
from her gaze the sneering face of the young 
lawyer. 

*“O, Steve, how could you say such a thing 
to mother?” ejaculated Cora. 

“IT do not knowanythiag [ couldn't say to her; 
she agyzravates me beyond endurance. I came 
here to-night to have a pleasant chat with you 

one of our good old times, such as we had 
before your mother began insisting on buying 
the marriage license and having the wedding 
come off before I leave—but instead of giving 
me a chance to act in the way that I always 
endeavor to conduct myself with other people, 
she begins her nagging and prepares me for 
almost anything, not excepting manslaughter.” 

Tully knew how to influence Cora, and could 
always detach her support from her mother by 
intimating that the old lady was the only bar 
which separated them. Cora looked reproach- 





fully at the angry woman who,in great agita- | 


tion, was swaying to aud fro in the rocking- 
chair, and Mrs. Burnham detected the untilial 
glance. She stopped rocking, and grasping an 
arm of the chair with each hand, she leaned 
forward and hissed in Tully's face : 

*T understand yourtricks, Steve Tully. You 
are trying to get Cora to turn against me, even 
after you preneeng her like a dog. 
want to discard her and make her hate her 
mother as the cause of your desertion. I know 
you, you embezzler, you thieving——” Cora 
sprang forward and covered her mother’s thin 
and tremblivg lips with her hand, and as she 
pushed the enraged woman back into the chair 
she exclaimed hoarsely : 


carried away with it the resolution with which 
he had armed himself when he entered. 
““Come now, Cora, don’t be silly,” he whis- 
pered kindly as he placed her in the chair in 
which he had been sitting. ‘ Don’t be fright- 


ened at your mother’s ghost stories. You two 


apartment, he made his way into the presence | sit in this back room taiking things over until 


you work yourselves into a regular panic. I 


told you the other night the reasons why our 


marriage is utterly impossible at present and if, 
Cora,” he continued giving her an affectionate 
caress for which she raised her face in affec- 
tionate thankfulness, ‘‘ you trusted me half as 
much as you do your mother you wouldn't lie 
awake nights imagining all sorts of direful 
possibilities.” 

**I do trust you, Steve,” whispered Cora, 
seizing his hand and pressing it against her 
face, **but it has been so Ieng, with always 
something in the road and now it seems fur- 
ther away than ever.” 

‘I don t know about that, littleone. It may 
be nearer than youthink. By the way I went 
into partnership with Killick to-day.” 

‘* What,” cried Cora in a voice of genuine 
horror. 

Mrs. Burnham simply sat upright and, as was 
her habit, uplifted her hands‘in astonishment. 

**Why, what is the matter? You seem as 
startled as if I had told you I had gone into 
partnership with the devil himself.” 

‘*You might almost as well,” gasped Mrs. 
Burnham, folding her hands and continuing to 
stare blankls at her daughter. 

** You don't mean to say Steve that the papers 
are signed,” inquired Cora faintly. 

‘Yes, Ido,” snapped Tully. ‘“ Now be kind 
enough to tell me why you look upon it in the 
light of such a terrible catastrophe.” 

‘** The old villain,” gasped Mrs. Burnham. 

‘**Do you refer to me,” demanded Tully. 

‘You know she means Killick. I told you 
why I dislike him, Steve, and I can’t under- 
stand how you endure him for a minute after 
the way he treated you.” 

“Well, it is all over now. I will have to 
make the best of it, and you must do the 
same. He has the pull on me again, and you 
will have to watch the books pretty sharply, 
Cora, to see that he doesn’t get away with 
what little I have left ” 

‘‘Is he coming into your office or are you 
xoing into his,” inquired Cora who was clever 
enough to understand that no good would 
result from a further discussion of the inevit- 
able. 

“Neither. Weare going to cut a hole in the 
wall and unite the two flats.” 

‘* Unite the flat and the sharp,” snorted Mrs. 
Burnham who now that she felt that Tully was 
getting into trouble was inclined to assumea 
more dictatorial air. 

Tully was insulted, and he retorted angrily, 
‘“*Don’t imagine, Mrs. Burnham, that because 
you have worked me for a flat everyone can.” 

**Mother!” cried Cora warningly, and Mrs, 
Burnham taking the hint fell back in her chair 
and began rocking with most tantalizing 
vehemence, 

‘“*T see the storm gathering again,” said Tully, 
as he arose and fixed his hat jauntily on his 
head, ‘* and I had better leave before it breaks. 
Send me word, Cora, when your mother gets 
over her bilious attack and I will drop in again 
and give you some points on watching James 
Judas Killick, but remember one thing, you 
can be of no use to me in the office if you 
appear devoted to my interests. Get solid 
with old Killick and report progress whenever 
you find anything out.” 

‘*But Steve, Ican’t bear him. He gives me 
the creeps every time he comes near.” 

“Well, you will just have to get over the 
creeps. I wouldn’t have gone in except I 
knew I could work him through you. Now be 
kind enough to keep your seat, Mrs. Burnham. 
Don’t rise and let your indignation get the 
better of you. I know exactly what jou are 
about to say. I know you objecc to your 
daughter being made the object of Mr. Killick’s 
very warty attentions, but be kind enough to 
remember tbat I will be there to keep him 
within bounds. Good night, Cora,” whispered 
the gallant Tully, asin his most devoted tone, 
and with all the charm of his most fascinating 
manner he kissed her good-night. ‘* Don't let 
it fret you if I treat you as a stranger. I will 
come and see you oftener and make amends 
when my esteemed partner and the man in the 
moon are not looking.” 

As the clever Mr. Tully hurried up street he 
felt he had done a very smart piece of work 
and would now be able to inaugurate the 
= of frigidity which would at last relieve 

im of the too devoted Cora. As a matter of 
fact he had indeed set a timely watch, though 


; he did not know that the loyalty which he de- 


spised would yet have another opportunity to 


| save him from disgrace. 


Now you | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* Love, truly lovest thou me best?” ask’d he. 
‘*T love him best who best loves me,” said she. 


‘*Mamma, do you like Mr. Tully?” inquired 
little Jack as they sat at dinner. 

The question was unexpected and very point- 
ed. Jack had laid down his knife and fork, and 
with his elbow on the table and his chin in his 
hand he gazed steadfastly at his mother, wait- 
ing for an answer. There had been some dis- 


anywhere he is. 


cussion regarding Mr. Stryde and Mr. Tully 
during the afternoon, and the subject had 
cropped up again at dinner. Master King 
had the proverbially large ears of a small boy, 
and his retentive memory and seriousness of 
manner combined to make him a very disagree- 
able inquisitor. 

‘*Why, of course I respect Mr. Tully. Why 
shouldn't I?” replied Mrs. King, busying her- 
self with a piece of chicken and, as Jack 
thought, rather avoiding his gaze. ~ 

“Why should you like him, mamma? I 
don’t. He is always making fun of people. I 
would like to kick him.” . 

“Jack!” cried his mother, sternly, ‘‘ you 
should be whipped for saying such naughty 
things—and about your poor dead papa’s part- 
ner, too!” ¥ 

Jack's eyes filled, his food seemed to choke 
him for a moment, but after a struggle he 
recovered his composure. ‘I didn’t like him 
when papa was alive, and I don’t believe papa 
did.” 

“You are mistaken, Jack. Your papa 
placed uzreat confidence in Mr. Tully. Even if 
he didn’t you should speak well of him for 
Aunty Dell's sake ; he is her friend.” 

Jack's quick eye sought Miss Browning's face 
and detected the angry glance which was her 
only reply to Mrs. King’s frivolous evasion of 
the facts. : 


“That is not so, is it Aunty Dell?” demanded’™ 


Jack. ‘‘ You hate that fellow Tully, don't 
you?¢” 

. ‘* Jack, dear, you surprise me. Where did 
you learn to speak of a gentleman who comes 
to your mother’s house as ‘that fellow’?” 
asked Miss Browning severely, half-conscious 
of an effort to turn the subject. 

** But you don’t like him, do you?” persisted 
the boy. 

‘*It isn’t pretty for you to ask so many ques- 
tions, Jack. Hasn't your tutor told you 
never to inquire concerning the preferences of 
your friends? It is not nice, and some day if 
you persist in it you will get some very un- 
pleasant answers.” 

“But say, Aunty Dell, you don’t like him, do 
you?” continued Jack, determined to have his 
answer before he left his question. 

** Like is a very indefinite word——” 

‘I mean do you like him like you do me?” 
= Jack, his chin still supported by his 
hand, 

‘*Of course not, Jack. I like you very much; 
I love you, Jack, dear.” 

‘*But you don’t love him, do you?” 

“Certainly not,” retorted iss eg 
somewhat sharply, for the questioning h 
grown a little wearisome, nor had it been made 
more pleasant by her knowledge that Mrs. 
King was watching her sharply and betraying 
as much, if not more, interest than her son in 
her replies. . 

‘“*Then, you like me better than anybody?” 
again demanded Jack, who seemed determined 
to have a complete and unequivocal utterance 
before he would be satisfied. 

“Certainly, Jack, except your——” 

**O, don’t except me, Dell,” began Mrs. King, 
peevishly pushing her chair from the table, 
“I thoroughly understand that you have sup- 
planted me in Jack’s affections, and I sha’n’t 
quarrel with you.” 

While Jack was taking a little after-dinner 
stroll in the garden with Miss Browning, he 
stopped her to inquire stil) again, *‘Do you 
think mamma likes Mr. Tully better than she 
does me, Aunty Dell?” 

‘“*Why, certainly not, Jack. It is very rude 
and wicked of you to ask such a question. 
Your mamma lik.s you better than anyone eise 
in the world.” 

‘*Say, Aunty Dell, I like you better than any- 
body in the world.” 


The tone, more than the words of Jack’s pro- 
test of love, seemed to indicate his doubt of his 
mother’s preference for him. She had always 
let him take care of himself, excepting that she 
had provided a nurse and then a governess to 
look after him. He had reason for suspecting 
that he absorbed but little of her thought, as 
he knew he had a very small shure of her at- 
tention. 

The evening was warm, and before they left 
the piazza Mrs. Flambert dropped in to cheer 
Mrs. King up a bit. As she extended herself 
in a big red rocking-chair and prepared to 
impart and receive news on the shortest no- 
tice, she exclaimed : 

‘* Why, do you know, I never heard such a 
thing in my life. The very idea! ‘To think 
that Stephen Tully would go into partnership 
with old Killick. Everybody is talking about 
it, and I don’t wonder either.” 

‘**Why, he is your husband’s lawyer, isn't 
he?” inquired Miss Browning, who had fre- 
quently heard legal affairs discussed in the 
household. 

* Yes, I know, of course, one can ¢o business 
with people one wouldn’t want to 2e in part- 
nership with, but I have always opposed Flam. 
having even that much to do with oli Killick.” 

Mrs. F lambert in her confidential aad playful 
moods frequently referred to her better half as 
“Fiam.” and he with equal playfulness and 
fine sense of humor completed the word by call- 
ing her “ Bert.” 

‘Why, what do you see so disagreeable in 
Killick?” inquired Mrs. King. ‘‘ He is said to 
be one of the cleverest lawyers in the c'ty.” 

‘* He looks like a warty old toad and / always 
want torub my fingers with my handkerchief 
after I shake hands with him. I really think he 
is the nastiest man I ever saw, I feel crawly 
all over whenever he comes near. Lid you 
ever shake hands with him, Dell?” 

‘*No,” replied Miss Browning coldly, ‘‘and I 
never want to.” 

‘Did you ever get your hand imprisoned in 
that claw of his, Madge?” cont nued Mrs. Flam- 
bert vivaciously, mimicking the performance 
she was describing. 

‘*No, or at least [ can’t remember anything 
particular about it if I did.” 

*O, its lovely! He begins to squeeze so 
gradually, he pushes your hand down as if he 
were trying to hold it under water, clutching 
more oe every second until it is 
enough to burst the fingers out of one’s gluves, 
and while he presses and clings he gazes at you 
out of those bulging, meaty eyes till I want 
some lonesome place to be seasick in. Ugh! It 
turns all one side of me into goose-flesh to 
think of it.” 

‘*Why, he must have been making love to 
you, Mrs. Flambert,” observed Miss Browning, 
with a look of disgust. 

‘* Making love to me,” cried Mrs. Flambert, 
clasping her hands. ‘* Why the old animal 
was never left alone with a woman a minute 
without making love to her, and the worst of 
tne warty reprobate is he won teven wait until 
there are no eye-witnesses. A couple of times 
Ihave met him out and he has followed me 
around the room with those big flabby oyster 
eyes til I felt he either had to take them off 
meor I would scream. I told Flam. about it 
too! He said I flattered myself; Killick 
wouldn't look at a woman long enough to know 
the color of her hair unless he got paid for 
itr, but I know better.” 

Mrs. Flambert was an exceeding!y good 
story-teller and though her recitals were not 
always delicate or timely they were invariably 
amusing, for as she spoke her face a d her 
feet and every part of her seemed to be in sym- 
pathy with the narrative and were all used to 
impart full dramatic effect. Mrs. King could 
not refrain from joining in the little ripple of 
merriment though she suppressed her laughter 
immediately. 

‘*And has Mr. Tully gone into partnership 
with such a man as you describe?” inquired 
Miss earaing 

‘He certainly has. Killick told Flam. this 
very afternoon and the old silly seemed to 
think it was a good thing for Tully too, bat I 
don’t. Flam, you know, thinks a man is in 
luck if he is in the way of makiug a dollar, no 
matter what sort of people he has to live with.” 

“I think you must be painting Mr. Killick 
blacker than he is,’ interposed Dell. ‘‘ He isa 
religious man and is quite promineut in a num- 
ber of societies.” 

‘*Prominent! Yes, Killick will be prominent 
Nothing but assassination 





NIGHT. 


would keep him out of prominent places. But 
you will know him better now he is associ- 
ated with Mr. Tully. He wil) find an oppor- 
tunity to set better acquainted with you both; 
as Mrs. Killick number two is in poor health, 
it is highly probable that he 1s already looking 
about for her successor. But to think of Tully. 
a smart, good-iooking fellow like he is, being 
harnessed up to an old gorilla like that, it 
makes me shiver.” 

**ITam obliged to you for the compliment, 
Mrs. Flambert,” laughed Tully, at her elbow, as 
he leaned over the railing of the piazza and 
gallantly raised her hand to his lips. ‘‘I am 
really inexpressibly delighted to know that 
you think I am ‘a smart good looking fellow. 
To have you think so and say so is really to 
have one’s fortune made, but I am perishing of 
curiosity to know the identity of the ‘old 
gorilla’ to whom Iam harnessed. Surely you 
haven’t heard that I was married to your friend 
Miss Beecher?” 

“Poor old Miss Beecher,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Flambert laughing in moderately. ‘“*‘ You never 
forget anything. If I had known you were so 
near I wouldn’t have said pretty things about 
you. Iam glad you came just when you did or 
maybe I might have passed on to things not 
quite so pretty.” ‘ 

‘* But who is the ‘gorilla,’” Mrs, Flambert ? 

“Old Killick to be sure. How on earth could 

ou dosuch a thing, and poor King scarcely 
baried. It is as great a scandal as if Madge 
here had married him. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

** You forget this is purely a business matter, 
Mrs. Flambert. ‘There is nothing sentimental 
about law,” replied Tully gravely. ‘* Business 
has been collecting on our hands and it 
is impossible to get it through with 
our present staff, and as there is a limit even to 
law's delays, something had to be done. I do 
not think it is a matter for surprise or com- 
plaint that I should have gone into partner- 
ship with one of the cleverest men in our pro- 
fession.” 

**O, but the looks of the creature are enough 
to drive business away from a boneyard.” 

‘*Everyone had not the good fortune to be 
born beautiful as you all are,” answered Mr. 
Tully, with a smile and a bow to the three 
ladies. ‘* His recommendation is utility rather 
than beauty.” 

‘IT suppose you wili take him out calling 
with you, won't you, Tully. Your friends will 
be so delighted to see him, and he is a most 
charming conversationalist.” 

** You are too hard on him, Mrs. Flambert,” 
laughed Tully. ‘‘Have you met him, Miss 
Browning?” 

“Yes, a few times; and I can’t say that I 
was favorably impressed, but then many 
homely people are much nicer than handsome 
ones when you get to kuow them.” i 

“That is a drive at you, Mr. Tully,” re- 
marked Mrs. Flambert. 

“O, is it?” he answered. ‘*Compliments 
seem all to be coming my way to-night, 
though that one seems to be in the direction 
ef exalting my good looks at the expense 
of those charms which are only developed 
by intimate acquaintance. You know, Mrs. 

lambert, Miss Browning is always taking 
pains to bring to my attention certain short- 
comings of which she imagines I am guilty. I 
think it is reaily cruel of her, and a very poor 
return for the homage I[ pay her when she is 
near, ani the praises | am never tired of sing- 
ing when 1 am absent from her charming 
presence.” 

**You ought to feel flattered, Mr. Tully, if 
Lady Indifference takes enough interest in you 
even to point out your faults. It is a most en- 
couraging sign,” replied Mrs, Flambert pucker- 
ing her mouth and looking knowingly at Miss 
—— 

Little Jack was leaning over Miss Brown- 
ing’s chair, and when he heard these bantering 
remarks he dropped his hands from the 
shoulder of his goddess and turned angrily to 
re-enter the door. Dell caught his arm as he 
passed, but he jerked it pettishly from her and 
would not be detained. Mrs, Flambert noticed 
the boy’s clouded face and angry movements. 

“ Why, Tully, I believe little Jack is jealous 
of you,” she oried. ‘Things are getting 
serious.” 

Remembering Jack's persistent inquiries at 
the dinner-table, Dell's face flushed and annoy- 
ance was distinctly perceptible in her tone as 
she retorted, ‘I should think, Mrs. Flambert, 
you would be more judicious than to make 
such remarks before children.” 

Tully smiled. ‘I am glad,” said he, ‘‘ there 
is some one besides myself lacking in a 
tine sense of propriety. was beginning to 

*think I was the only one who violated Miss 
Browning’s rules of decorum.” 


Mrs. Flambert only laughed the louder. ‘I 
can see that my guess is not far astray or you 
wouldn't get angry about it, Dell. Do you know 
Mr. Tully, Dell is not like other women. She 
whom she loveth she chastiseth—— ” 

‘** Mrs. Flambert, be kind enough to drop the 
subject,” said Dell, with quiet voice but flash- 
ing eyes, ‘* I think you are quite as lacking ina 
sense of propriety as Mr. Tully himself. I am 
not fond of being the subject of discussion, 
particularly when the topic is ill-timed and in 
bad taste.’ 

Mrs. Flambert’s merriment did not abate. 
‘Dell, you are really betraying yourself. I 
actually didn't think you took any interest in 
Mr. Tully until now—and a very handsome 
couple you would make, too. Tully here, tall, 
gallant, waving mustache, elegant of dress and 
arising man in his profession, and you,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Flambert, motioning gracefully in 
the direction of the angry girl, ‘‘ beautiful, 
intellectual and wealthy. Don’t forget the 
latter, i A dowry is a splendid thingy to 
get with a bride.” 

‘** Yes, and a splendid thing to get with a hus- 
band,” added Tully, who to do him justice was 
endeavoring to put a stop to Mrs. Flambert’s 
jesting, and yet pretending to enjoy the whole 
thing as an excellent joke. 

**Good night, Mrs. Flambert. Good®vening, 
Mr. Tully. , I think I will leave you to tinis 
the discussion.” 

ee Dell!” cried Mrs. King, apologeti- 
cally. 

‘*Hadn’t you better come in, too, Madge? It 
is quite chilly out here.” But without waiting 
for a reply Dell Browning stepped through the 
French window and disappeared. 

Mrs. King who could no ionger pursue her 
policy of saying nothing and looking sad, as she 
felt the recently bereaved widow should, was 
forced to enter into conversation. 

** Dell never likes to be joked,” she explained, 
‘“‘and yet when she gets going she is the great- 
est tease one could imagine.’ %. 

‘“*O, well, that is always the way. Jokers 
never like to be joked,” smiled Tully, who was 
still entirely at his ease. 

‘So you have real'y taken Mr. Killick into 
the tirm?” Mrs. King inquired. 

“Yes, the arrangement was concluded to- 
day,” replied soy briefly. 

**I might as well mention it now,” said Mrs. 
Kiny, “Mr. Kiilick and Dell’s father once had 
some business dealings or something which 
resulted in a very bitter quarrel between them. 
Poor John mentioned the matter to me with 
the warning, no matter what I heard about it, 
never to speak of the matrer to Deil. It was 
years ago, and I never really understood what 
it wasall about. All I know is that Dell knows 
nothing of it, and I speak of it now because I 
suppose it would be wise to continue to conceal 
it from her. Poor John hated concealment of 
any kind, and he wouldn't have spoken uniess 
the matter was it portant.” 

Tully sat on the railing of the verandah, his 
eyes half closed as if he were seeking todiscover 
the meaning of Mrs..King'’s words. Heremem- 
bered Killick’s explanation of his desire to 
obtain the management of some estates which 
had been entrusted to the firm of King & Tully, 
and wondered it the old quarrel had any bearing 
on Killick’s consuming desire to force him into 
& partnership. 

**Had you heard anything about, it Mr. 
Tully, inquired Mrs. King. 

* Not a word,” he replied. “If I had known 
of any such disagreement I would have hesi- 








tated before taking Mr. Killick as a partner, 
However, Miss Browning need never know of 
the old trouble, whatever it was. Mrs. Flam. 


bert, we can rely on your discretion?” - 

Mrs. Flambert had fine eyes, and this implied 
doubt of her ability to keep a secret made 
them flash as she looked up at Mr. Tully. “I 
have long known more about the matter,” said 
she sharply, ‘“ than either of you and I can give 
you a word of warning my smart and good. 
looking Mr. Tully, that Mr. Killick not only 
remembers the grudge, but imagines that Deil 
knows all about it and that the feud between 
him and her father was the cause of her very 
icy and disdainful reception when he was in- 
troduced to her last winter. And more than 
that, I would advise you to personally manage 
her business, for Killick is as slimy as a snake 
and revengeful as an Indian, and I would be 
sorry for anyone he dislikes if he or she were at 
his mercy.” 

* Oh, my dear Mrs. Flambert, you do Killick 
aninjustice. There is no beauty in him that 
anyoné should desire him, but that is his mis- 
fortune. He is a much better’man than he 
looks,” : 

**T don’t believe it, Tully. I believe he isa 
worse man than anybody imagines, and | have 
told Flam. a dozen times he will be a poor 
man yetif he lets Killick manage his busi- 
ness.” 

aoe began to be alarmed though he suc- 
ceeded in concealing his disquiet. ‘You 
can both be sure,” said he, ‘even if the 
worst be true of him, that none of our old 
clients will be injured; I shall personally 
supervise all the estates we had in charge. | 
hope, Mrs. King, you do not feel as suspicious 
of poor Killick as Mrs. Flambert does. Your 
business and Miss Browning’s, you may be 
sure, will receive my most careful attention.” 

Even Mrs. Flambert’s presence did not pre- 
vent Mrs. King from being a trifle gushing as 
she replied, ‘‘Don’t mention sacha thing, Mr, 
Tully. You know [ have entire confidence in 


** Well, that is more than 1 would say about 
any man,” remarked Mrs. Flambert, with a 
sagacious shake of her head in the direction of 
Mr. Tully. 

‘*Come now, Mrs. Flambert, don’t take up 
Miss Browning’s role of the cynic. If you are 
going home I will go with you and see that the 
spooks don't get you.” 

**Come along,” she laughed. ‘I am much 
safer undec your escort than if I were younger 
and prettier.” 

As they walked slowly down the street, Mrs. 
Flambert stopped in her chatter with the ex- 
clamation, *‘ What is this I hear about you, 
Tully, and that type-writer girl in your office?” 

‘Well, [am sure I can’t say until you tell 
me what you heard.” 

“O, you naughty man, you must be more 
discreet than this or you will never win Dell 
Browning.” 

‘‘IT am aware that the air of injured inno. 
cence never sits well on me,” answered Tully 
with a somewhat uneasy laugh, *‘ but I would 
quite like to know what you mean.” 

** Why, you met her the other night in the 
pert. and that doesn’t look very well, Mr. 

“ally.” 

‘*Now, Mrs. Flambert, I know who told you 
that. It was that female nuisance, Mrs. 
Chandler. Wasn't it now?” 

‘* Yes, it was,” she admitted. 

‘“‘Chandler happened to meet me as I was 
going towards the park, and he had seen the 
young lady in question waiting for some one, 
and at once guessed it was for me. It didn’t 
happen to be the fact, but I knew the story 
would be all over town inside of forty-eight 
hours, and I find my conjecture was correct.” 

**O, of course I accept your apology, but let 
me advise you, young man, never to do it 


again.” 
(To be Continued. ) 
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Magnificent perspective obtained by the new electric lights 
on the famous 


BATTLE WP SEDAN 


Corner Front and York Streets 





Popular Prices Wednesday & Saturday Evenings 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
GEO. NOBLE, Manager. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS Ct. 


95 and 97 Yonge St. 


The Leading House for Fine Furniture 
THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN BEST WORKMANSBIP. 
LOWEST PRICES: 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS CO. 


__95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. _ 


WE ARB ‘NOW OPRERI 


Satchels, Purses, Dressing and Writ- 
ing Cases, Ete. 


And the styles far surpass anything that we 
have hitherto kept in stock. An early visit 
will ensure a view of all the different pat- 
terns. 


H. E. CLARKE&Co 


Trunk, Bag and Valise Makers 
105 KING STREET WEST 


TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 
Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE. 
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Written fer Saturday Night. 


Back in Northern Ontario, on the shores of a 
quiet little lake, stands a roughly built house, 
or perhaps better described as a cabin. Sur- 
rounded as it is by a labyrinth of trees a strar ger 
would in all likelihood pass it by unseen, or if 
he did by chance espy the place would think it 
an abandoned shed, so desolate does it appear. 

Spending a few weeks partridge shooting in 
the vicinity of this lake, I- was one morning 
caught in a heavy rain storm. Luckily seeing 
the cabin and thinking it uninhabited I deemed 
it wise to seek shelter from the passing storm 
beneath its roof, but was somewhat surprised 
when approaching to find it tenanted by an old 
man, evidently about sixty years of age. Beg- 
ging him to pardon my intrusion, and explain- 
ing to him the cause of my so abruptly entering, 
I asked him to permit me to remain until the 
storm ceased. With a good-natured smile, 
which I shall never forget, he bade me offer no 
apology, and told me I was welcome to the 
shelter his cabin afforded. 

I could not but notice that the exterior of 
the place far from bespoke the comfort and 
cleanliness that reigned within. The weather 
being cold—it was in the middle of Octobsr—a 
huge log brightly burned upon the uncouth 
hearth, giving the room a look and feeling any- 
thing but disagreeable. Everything around 
was conspicuously neat and clean. The cabin 
consisted of three rooms. From the utensils 
hanging on the walls I concluded that the one I 
sat in was the kitchen. Opening off it I could 
see Were two smaller ones, evidently bed-rooms. 
Upon further acquaintance with the place and 
its owner—for he and I became fast friends— 
1 learned that one only was a bed-room, the 
other the old man proudly calling his library. 
And well he might be proud of it, for I found 
among his books many vaiuable ones, in fact 
the whole collection spoke of an owner highly 
educated and refined. After half an hour’s inter- 
esting conversation with him, the rain having 
ceased, and after thanking him for his kindness, 
I proceeded on my way, fully determined, how- 
ever to come again and further cultivate the 
acquaintance of one who, I was convinced, had 
known a life far different from that which he 
was leading. It was not out of mere idle curi-. 
osity that I resolved to return, for I felc a gen- 
uine interest in the old man, and as he evinced 
no displeasure at my first visit, I thought he 
would not do so at a future one. 

The next day I returned. ‘The old gentleman 
welcomed me in a manner undoubtedly sincere, 
and I felt sure I annoyed him not by mak- 
ing a second visit. He not only expressed 
pleasure at seeing me, but declared that had he 
known I cared to again visit him in his humble 
abode he would have cordialiy invited me. We 
sat together in the little room among his books, 
and I spent two hours with him, the most pleas- 
ant | haveever known. He spoke in a manner 
which teid of the educated gentleman, of a man 
who had traveled much, but of one who lived 
thirty years ago, so little did he kuow of this 
present-day world. And such was the truth. 
For thirty years, he told me, had he lived in that 
cabin. .For thirty years the outside world had 
been unknown to him. He came there a man 
in the prime of life, and he would, he said, 
there remain until he died. What he further 
told me let. me endeavor to narrate in his own 
words, which’ were somewhat after the follow- 
ing :— 

** Of course,” he said, as a tear, which he had 
struggled to keep back, slowly trickled down 
his cheek, “‘you will wonder why I buried 
myself here in this lonely place. When I first 
saw you yesterday yuur face—but particu- 
larly the expression of your eyes—recalled to 
my mind one I knew long azo, one who was 
very dear to me, and for that I like you, and if 
you care to hear the story of an old man’s life I 
will tell it to you.” I expressed willingness to 
hear, and after replacing his spectacles, which 
he had removed to dry his moistened eyes, 
he continued: ‘*‘When you have heard me 
through you will perhaps be surprised at the 
course I have taken, perhaps think me foolish. 
I know that thousands of men and women 


have suffered from different causes as much, 


and often more, than I have. Each one strives 
in his own way to forget his sorrows. Some 
mix with the world and lead gay lives, while 
others steal away by themselves to be alone. I 
sutfered and longed to be away fro» the scene 
of my sorrow. At last I broke away and after 
five years’ trave! settled here, thousands of 
miles from my dear old home. 

‘On September 28, in the year 1828, I was 
born, in the village of ——, in Kent, England. 
You will see I attained my sixtieth birthday 
last month. Iam an old man but feel young, 
and vividly recellect my youthtul days. You 
see, my boy, the last thirt¥Y years of my life 
having been spent here in this solitary place, 
with every day alike, I have little to think of 
excepting my books, and consquently I remem- 
ber well when I wasa young man of twenty- 
five. Sometimes I cannot realize Iam so old. 
My father was the Bishop of ——,I was his 
only son, in fact his only child, and it was in- 
tended that I should follow his ca:ling. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford I took holy orders. I 
procured a curacy and entered into my work 
with the energy of youth. 

“Among my parishioners was a family to 
whom I was greatly attached, and, I believe, 
the attachment was mutual. They had one 
daughter whose eyes I see again when I look 
atyou. Ifever there was a true, kind-hearted 
and noble girl she was one. In fine I learned 





| 


to love her with a love as deep and strong as | 


man could give to woman. Who would not 
love her, gentle and beautiful as she was? 
When I spoke to her it was but to hear that 
she loved me not as she should love her hus- 
band, ard that she could never be mine. It 
was a hard blow, which she, heaven bless her 


for it, tried to soften, but which alas, stunned | 


me and cast a shadow on my life which has 
never left it.” Here the old man paused, and 
silence reigned for afew@noments. Shortly he 
continued: ‘I felt that I could not remain in 
that village, once so pleasant to me, but to 
drag myself away was a great effort. I re- 
signed iny position, and, with money left by 
my father, who had lately died, I went fortha 
wonderer. My mother I neglected to say had 
died when I was but a child, so you see 
I was utterly alone. I could not remain 
in England, knowing that she whom I 
hopelessly loved was near. I possessed a 
comfortable income, and for five years tra- 
veled through Europe and America, at last 
settling down in this 
plave, where, as I have said, I have been for 
thirty vears. Often does my mind revert to 
England and the scenes of my younger days; 
yet I would not return, as I could if I wished. 
Often do I see her as she used to be. and by her 
side I see a youth—myself. Sometimes I think 
it must all be a dream, and expect to waken 
and find myself the country curate and see her 
once again. Then 1 often wonder if she is per- 
fectly happy, and to doubt it gives me pain. 
Yet I do not wish to see her, for I am an old 
man now and she is an old woman, and I could 
not love her as I did long, long ago—navy, I 


might not even know her did I see her, I loved | 
her as a girl, and when [ think of her it is as | 


such. lLloved her when a youth, and imagine 
myself such when she occupies my mind. 

“As I said, you will, perhaps, be surprised 
at my action in shutting myself out from the 
world as Ihave. When I came here it was not 
with the intention of remaining; but I became 
attached to the place, and the solitude seemed 
to charm me. I have gathered around me 
many books, in which I live. Some day I shall 
die here, regretting only that I have not been 
of more value to the world and my fellow men, 
When you return to your home and the city in 
which you live I would ask you to keep a kind 
recollection of the old man who saw in )ou the 
semblance of one he loved, ana who toid you 
the story of his barren life on that account.” 

Here the old man stopped, and again remov- 
ing his spectacles, wiped his eyes. Arising 
from his chair he went to the end of the room, 
returning with a small photograph, which he 
handed to me, simply saying, with a tremor in 


quiet, out-of-the-way | 
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his voice, “ Her picture.” 


had loved her well. 
he safely placed it back whence it came. 


I was greatly affected by the old man’s tale, 
and told him that I would always remember 


him. When I grasped him by the hand to say 
farewell he made me promise to come again 
which I willingly did. , 

For a coupe of weeks I remained in his 
neighborhood, and saw him every day, but at 
last the time came when I had to leave for 
home. 
him, and I only hope my friendship caused him 
even passing pleasure. For my part I shall al- 
ways remember the noble old gentleman, 
whose tender heart had been touched in youth, 
and who, rather than mix with the world in an 
endeavor to forget his love, chose to live alone 
among strangers in a strange land. 

Truly in the midst of the hurry and worry of 
this prosaic world we sometimes catch a 
glimpse of the old time days of romance. 

CITADEL, 


- + ~ - 


Buying a Bonnet 





She had mildly hinted that she didn’t care to 
go to church again until she had her new bon- 
net, but at the mention of bonnet he turned 
around and roared out, ‘Bonnet! ‘Nother 
new bonnet! Why don't you go down and buy 
every bonnet shop in Regent street, and have 
done with it?” 

‘**T haven't had but one this year,” she meekly 
protested. 5 

‘““One! Why you've had forty !” 
etn Only one, my dear, and I can show you the 

ill. 

‘* Well that cost four or five guineas ” 

“Oh, no! The bill was only forty shillings.” 

“ Forty shillings! Well, that’s an outrageous 
swindle!” 

“Ir is a very plain bonnet,” she remarked, 
‘*and is only for spring.” 

‘*How much will a new one cost?” he asked, 
after reading down to the end of a column. 

* Well, ln try to get one for thirty or forty 
shillings, but you——” 

‘**Thirty-or forty shillings!” he said, as he 
half rose up. ‘‘I tell you it’s an outrageous 
swindle, and no one but an idiot would suomit! 
They tack the price on because they think you 
don’t know bran from brvom-sticks |” 

*Then you go down with me and make the 
purckase.”’ 

** By George! I will! I'll go this very day, 
and if I dont buy a better bonnet for twenty 
shillings than you have ever had for forty I'll 
eat shingle !” 

That afternoon they entered a_ millinery 
establishment in company, and the husband 
had the look of a man who was bound to win 
if it broke a leg. 


‘*My wife wants a bonnet,” he began, as he | 


got settled down on a stool, 

** Very well, sir. About what price?” 

‘*Say from ten to fitteen shillings.’ 

“Yes, sir. Here is one for ten shillings, It 
is for a kitchen girl, and I cail it an elegant 
thing for the money.” 

‘*J—I think we don’t want one for ten shil- 
lings,” he muttered, as a chill flew up his spine. 

** [t's very cheap, 1 assure you, and the colors 
are popular with kitchen girls; but here is one 
for ufteen shillings. ’ 

**Ah! that is more like it! 
handsome.” 

**So itis, sir. That is for a housemaid, and 
she certainly has good taste. It is the cheapest 
bonnet I have made for a year.” 

**Yes—ahem—no doubt!” gasped the poor 
man, as red streaks began to color his neck and 
chin. ‘ And what’s the price of this one?” 

“That? ‘That is sold to a barber's wife for 
twenty shillings, but I could get you up one 
like it if you wish.” 

** Barber's wife—ahem —twenty shillings— 
and this one?” 

‘** Well, I made the price very low on that 
one, as it is for a seamstress who always buys 
of me. I only charged her twenty-five shillings 
for that.” 

* Seamstress, eh?” 

“Yes. She goes out for three shillings per 
day, and, of course, she can’t afford anything 
better than this.” 

‘The victim was as red as astrawberry by this 
time. 

* You wou!dn’t care to look at this thirty- 
shilling bonnet, as it is for a mechanic's wife,’ 
softly remarked the milliner. 

**No—ahem—perhaps not,” he grunted. 

‘But this one at forty shillings might pos- 
sibly do,” she went on, “although your wife’s 
position in society would only permit her to 
wear it for second best. Just wait, and I'll 
show you sometning for fifty shillings which 
will charm you.” 

“T won't! Ill be hanged if I wait a minute!” 
he exclaimed as he rose up. 
well, and I've also agreed to meet a man at 
three oclock. Martha, you go ahead and pick 
out a bonnet.” 

“One for—for fifteen shillings?” sue whis- 
pered. 

“Fifteen be-hangs! Who said anything 
about fitteen shillings? If you can make forty 
shillings do you, I'd take it; but if you look 
better in one for tifty shillings, you can have it 


Now, I call that 


sent up. What I was scolding about this morn- | 


ing was the shape of your bonnet, not the cost. 
I still hold that the shapes are outrageous, but 
you've got to have one, all the same.” 

And when he got outside and round the 
corner he struck the air witb his cane and 
vowed he would never go shopping with his 
wife again. 

eee oie eae 


An Agreeable Assurance. 


Gentleman at a restaurant: ‘‘I say, waiter, 
your customers are a noisy lot!” y 

‘* Yes sir, and yet they are so particular, you 
wouldn't believe! Why that same turbot you 
are eating just now, six of ther: refused betore 
you came in.” 
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Precocious. 


Mamma and baby have stepped out on the 
terrace to see whether cook has forgotten to 
give the cat its dinner. They find pussy en- 
gaged in cleaning upits plate, in which opera- 
tion it is assisted by an immense tom-cat. 

‘* Wherever can that creature have 
from?” inquires mamma, and baby makes 
answer : 

—‘* Why, that’s pussy’s policeman!” 





The Convict. 


A man who had been condemned to be burnt 
at the stake contrived to make his escape from 
the‘ minions of the law.” As there was noth- 
ing else to be done, they burnt him in eftigy. 


| On that very day the culprit was crossing one 


of the highest mountains in the Pyrenees on 


his way to France, and ever afterwards he 


used to say : 4 F 
**T never felt so cold in my life as on the day 


I was burnt.” 





His Trustful Ways. 
‘George, don’t!” exclaimed she. ‘* You are 
altogether too much like the Anthracite Coal 


Trust.” < 
‘Think so, my dear? : 
‘“Yes, The nearer the winter season draws 


nigh the tighter you squeeze.” 





—-- 


Looking at the Brighter Side. 


Bobley (soaking under his umbrella)—Whew ! 
Don't you find it pretty rough, Tom, to be out 
in the rain this way, with your collar turned up 
and no other shelter ?” : 

Winggins—No. I'm happy. A fellow’s lucky 
to have even a collar left to put up after coming 
from a seaside vacation. Had to put up about 
everything else [ had down there!” 


_——e- 








We must drink of the fountain of knowledge 
te quench the thirst of curiosity. 


Silently I looked at 
it—-the picture of a lovely girl, of perhaps 
twenty years of age, and wondered not that he 
Ireturned it to him, and 


I took with me a tender recollection of 


*I don’t feel very | 


come | 


PLUSH 








All It Needed 


Foreman—The report of that assault and 
battery case lacks seven lines of filling the 
column, sir. 

Editor—H'm! How many times do the words 


mand increases. 
but plenty of all sizes yet---$5 up 


SHORT DOLMANETTES---As com- | Y°U choose to go 
fortable at they are convenient. 
braided and fur trimmed---$6 up 


DOLMANETTES --- Stylishiy cut and 
STORE OPEN UNTIL 7 O’CLOCK EVERY SATURDAY EVENING 


R. Walker & Sons, Toronto and London 


Mantles Still Hold the Lead 


With Millinery a Close Second 


were he afraid of will be a small one before the season closes. 
seems to have made ‘‘ahappy hit” this year. So, between the dressy patterns and 
the low prices, we are likely to make many new friends as well as keep ioe old ones 


TWEED AND BEAVER ULSTERS| warmly lined with satin. Th 
--- Are having a long innings and the de-| $10, the Dolmans $30 e Jackets 


TWEED WALKING JACKETS --- 
From $3 for a good article up as far as 


Stock a little reduced, | 


Both | 


WALKING JACKETS AND 


Heavily Laden. 
| _ Jessica— Please carry my purse for me, Cousin 
| Rommy—that’s a good boy. 

| Romulus—Aw, now, I should be chawmed— 
| upon my soul I would—but I've got my cane to 
| carry, dont yah see? 





‘man,’ ‘woman,’ ‘stranger,’ or ‘bystander’ 
occur? 

Foreman (after counting ) — Thirty-seven | 
times, 


Editor— Good! Just insert the words ‘ well- 

dressed’ before each of ‘em. 

| 

| A Straight Scoop. 

An American, in London, takes up a news- 

| paper and in glancing at a column and a half 
leader in which the writer mentions a deed 
committed at the instance of the scheming 
Duke Richard, throws down the paper and ex- 

| claims: 

** Well, if that ain’t journalism for you.” 

| ‘* What's that?” some one asks. 

| ‘* Why those newspapers have just caught on 
to the murder of the princes in the tower. 
Why, the American newspapers had that years 
ago.” 





The Style Should Be Patented. 


Isaacson— You gomplain because dhose pants 
haf shrunk a leedle? 


An Expert Opinion. 
He—My dear Mrs. Brewster, do you think 
| marriage is a failure? 
_She (a four times widow, with warmth)— 
No, indeed ! 





Shrinkage. 
-Now just Jook at those flannels! 
f anything will shrink more from washing I'd 
like to know what itis.” 


OVERCOATS 


THE FINEST LINE IN CANADA 


Mrs. Brown—N 





my dear. 








Bowwowy-—A little? De tings are like tigkts, | 


sure ! 
_ Isaacson—Vy, dot was de peauty of my clodh- 
ings; dey was loose und easy in de summer, 


but dhey grow closer und comfordable vhen de | 


cold veddder comes on. Ain’d you got any style 
apoud you anyvay? 





| Up All Night. 

| **Can’t I sell you a burglar alarm?” he asked 
of a householder in a neighborhood where a 
number of houses has been entered. 

* No; I have no use for anything of that kind. 
My daughter has just become engaged, and the 
young man calls every evening.” 

| 
| 





A Difference of Opinion. 


Dime Museum Manager (to freak)—See here, 
Bones, I'm tired of your everlasting growl. 
You're getting altogether too big for your busi- 
ness, 

Living Skeleton—Faith, there’s not much 
danger of that from the way you're feeding me 
lately. Yer give de fat lady a seven-course 
dinner, while I get a sandwich wid a glass 
of water. D"ye think a spoonful of grub will 
make my skin crack ?” 


— 





A Great Excuse. 

‘*T haven’t any sympathy with you,” snapped 
out Mrs. Brown. ‘Experience never teaches 
you men anything. Here’s the second time 
you have fallen down the cellar.” 

** What are yon talking about?” growled the 
old man, rubbing his shins. ‘* Didn't we move 
since then and ain't this a different cellar?” 


7+ - — 


Locks, Bolts and Bars. 
Counsel for the defence 


movable in the house. 

Wife—Why so? 

Counsel—The thief who was acquitted this 
morning without a stain upon his character, 
owing to my brilliant defence. is coming, I am 
told, this afternoon to thank me. 


or 
|. ¥riendship gives no privilege to make our- 


| selves disagreeable. 


(to his wife)—My | 
dear, I want you to lock up everything that is | 


} 
| AT 





B. SPAINS 


TEMPLE OF FASHION 


455 Queen St. West 


CHERRY MANTELS, 
MAHOGANY MANTELS, 
WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 


/_MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOWROOMS: 


31 Adelaide Street East, City. 
GOOD BOOKS for SUMMER READING 


A Life Interest—By Mrs. Alexander, 3° cts. 
A Faise Start—By Captain Hawley Smart, 30 cts. 
Marvel—By the Duchess, 30 cts. 
Mona's Choice—By Mrs. Alexander, 30 cts. 
| From The Other Side— By the Author of Olive Varcoe, 
| S8cheherazade—By Florence Warden, 30 cts. (30 cte. 
| The Passenger from Scotland Yard—By H. F Woods, 
| King or Knave?—By R. E. Francillon, 30 ct 
The Wrong Road—By Major Arthur Gri : 
A Real Good Thing—By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 30 cts. 
Chris—By W. E. Norris, 30 cts. 
A Glorious Gallop—By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 25 cts. 
The Devil's Die—By Grant Allen, 30 cts. 
Old Blazer's Hero—B, David Christie Murray, 30 cts. 
Breezie Langton—By Capt. Hawley Smart, 3) cts. 
The Heir of Linne—By Robt. Buchanan, 30 cts. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


| The Toronto News Company, Publishers’ Agents 








| 





[40 cta 















A Reasonable Demand. 


She—No! Mr. Harding, it can never be. But I will always be a sister—— 


He (rising)—Oh, that’s the deal, is it? Well then, sister, if you've. 7 
ae ld sew up the knees of my trousers that I have sacrificed in finding out our 


I wish you wou ; 
relationship.—N. Y. Life. 


got your thimble handy, 
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OUR ENTERPRISE IS BEING REWARDED.---The big Mantl: Stock that we 


Our selection 


MILLINERY OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION---Paris and New York Trimmed 
Hats and Bonnets. 
received, also wings, feathers and flowers 
of every kind 


A new supply just 





LADIES 


YOUR CARPETS CAN BE 


Renovated on the Floor 


, At any time afcer your house cleaning is done, as there is 
| neither dust nor dirt. It is just the thing when you are 
preparing for parties and receptions. . 


IT IS WORTH A TRIAL 


‘Toronto Carpet and Plush Renovating Co 


389 1-2 YONGE STREET. 


DOMINIO 





ROBT. DAVIES 
Brewer and Maltster, 


QUEEN ST. EAST, TORONTO 


For fine Ales and Porter, ask your Grocer and Liquor 
Merchant for the DOMINION BRANDS, which are 


India Pale, Amber Ale, XXX Porter, 


And what is popularly known as the 


“WHITE LABEL.” 


Theae are brewed from the best Malt and Hops, and are 
not surpassed by either English or Home Ales ani Porter. 
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REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
Its Durability and ease of manipulation are 
admitted. Recent speed tests have proven it to 
be the fastest writing machine in the world. 
If interested, send for full report 
GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 
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| <VLITHOGRA 





SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK 


IN 


Invitations, Wedding and Visiting Cards 


PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


y V l t F t l P 
The greatest invention of the age. Writes the instant it 
touches paper and never fails. The cheapest and best on 
the market. 
AGENTS 


Write for circulars. 


CHAS. H. BROOKS 


Canadian Agent, 


WANTED. 





Public Library Building, Toronto. 
How St. Leon Built Him Up 
Try It Delay is Dangerous 





DgaR Sir,—I was weak, spare ana 
thin; drank St. Leon regularly for 


three months ; have gained about 


20 LBS. IN WEIGHT 


never felt better in my life than pow, 
and recommend it as a safe, sure 
builde:. 
,C. H. JENNIESON, 
460 Yonge & 


Many such testimonials come pour- 
ing in. People raised from the lowest 
depths of despair and pain to heights 
of joy and strength never before 
dreamed cf. 








Also wholesale and retail by 


JAMES GOOD & CO. 


220 Yonge Street, Torsnto, and 1014 King Street 
West, Toronto. 
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Social Ambition. 


The rock bound coast of social power pre- 
sents an almost unbroken line of wrecked 
argosies that were once freighted with human 
hopes and happiness which have come to grief 
on this ill-fated shore. Sable Island béars a 
sinister reputation amongst mariners as ‘ the 
graveyard of the Atlantic,” and social power 
may be characterized as the graveyard of innum.- 
erable victims of that erratic ambition which 
shows, nevertheless, but little signs of a dim- 
inished following. 

Social supremacy, to change che simile, may, 
with propriety, be likened to the ignis fatuus 
which lures the unsuspecting traveller to his 
doom, The ambition to reach this bauble isa 
death blow to domestic quiet. It is, in a 
majority of cases, a desperate striving for the 
unattainable. How can it be otherwise? But 
very few are the number of those who are per- 
mitted to reach its well nigh inaccessible 
heights, and fewer still is the number of those 
who have the capacity for enjoying the prospect 
when reached. The result seldom, or never, 
approximates the outlay. The struggle for social 
supremacy is a sustained one ; there is little or 
no resting by the wayside ; no sooner do we cry 
a halt than another takes up the running 
and we are out of the race. The wise citizen 
gazes not with the eye of envy on the leader of 
fashion, for he knows that the latter is but 
the monarch of a day, twenty-four hours of 
which 1s beset with hatred and malice and all 
uncharitableness, Happiness has no abiding 
place here. The search for happiness must be 
commenced in the home circle, and the space 
between the home circle and social ambition is 
as distant as the poles, 








The Grumbler. 


Every parish has its social butterfly, and well 
nigh every household knows the disturbing 
influence of the chronic grumbler. To the 
jaundiced vision of the habitual grumbler 
nothing is perfect, there is always something 
wanting and therefore always something to be 
caviiled at. It is doubtful if such an one would 
view the dawn of the millennium with com- 
placency, for the coming of the millennium 
implies the dawn of perfection, and with per- 
fection always on tap the occupation of the 
grumbler would be gone. 

There are men possessed of a strong indi- 
viduality who have succeeded in investing 
the character with a species of grim humor 
that is actually far from being distasteful, but 
the average grumbler is a social wet blanket 
that should bé wrung and dried up at every 
opportunity. Wherever he is it is always the 
same. In church work he is a constant discom- 
fort to his pastor, in social life he is the worry 
and torment of his hostess who, perhaps, because 
he is a dancing man, is compelled to include 
his name on her guest list. In business life he 
is the unhappy cause of endless annoyance and 
wretchedness to those who are dependent 
on his good will. He is the uncompromising 
enemy of all enthusiasm, or sentiment, in any 
cause in which he may be engaged. 

The grumbletonian possesses one good nega- 
tive quality, however, he is seldom or never a 
lick-spittle or a time-server. He is too full of 
angularities for that. But he fully atones for 
this virtue by the successful manner in which 
he places ‘‘on pins and needles” the unfor- 
tunates who are brought into contact with the 
gentleman whose reputation rests solely on his 
capacity for grumbling. 





The New Baby. 


Expectation is crowned, the hope of anxious 
months has found fruition, and the new baby 
is with us at last. Whata week it has been, to 
be sure! Everything topsy-turvy, and tower- 
ing high above it all a stern-browed woman, 
with the traces of many a weary midnight vigil 
upon her brows, holds unchallenged sway in 
this invaded household. When she speaks the 
crushed individual—who once fondly imagined 
himself a monarch within these walls—like 
Longfellow’s dying baron, ‘‘slowly turns his 
weary head to hear,” and, hearing, yields im- 
plicit obedience. 

Two winsome little faces peep from the nur- 
sery dvor, awe and expectation in every 
feature as, a moment later, they pass along the 
landing to see mother and ‘‘the new baby 
brother whom God has sent.” What wonder 
and delight is theirs during the few moments 
they are permitted to gaze on the queer little 
bundle of mottled humanity so deftly handled 
by the severe looking nurse. Once more is 
heard the sanctioned fable of the doctor who 
brought the little stranger in his pocket—but 





hush! that little cry given by God in His in- | 


finite pity to the last born’s helplessness ap- 
peals to the professional instincts of the nurse, 
and the little sister visitors are bundled off to 
the nursery where auntie and *‘ganmama” are 
regaled with wonderful accounts of their ‘‘ noo 
likkle bruzzer.” And the *‘noolikkle bruzzer,” 
swathed in flannels and grateful warmth, is 
sleeping the wonderful sleep of infancy whilst 
she, at whose side he “‘ grunts and grows,” is 
weaving beautiful thoughts of the successful 
career to be pursued in the coming years by her 
baby-boy. Of some avail be sure, will be the 
unspoken prayer she offers—tnat these little 
feet may waik in the narrow pathway which 
leads unto the eternal city—even the city of 
God, 











Miss Lizzie Higgins, who has lately gradu- 
ated at the Leipsic Conservatory of Music and 
has since joined the staff of the Toronto Con- 
servatory, gave a recital in the Y. M. C. A. 
Lecture Room on Saturday afternoon, before a 

| 
| 
| 








large and enthusiastic audience. Miss Hig- 
gins’ programme was largely composed of what 
may be termed novelties here, and was exceed- 
ingly well rendered. She has a good, clear 
technique, giving a nice, pearly touch, though 
somewhat deficient in sostenuto. Her compre- 





If the large audiences which assembled at 
the Grand Opera House the firs€ three even- 
hension of her subjects is good and musicianly, | ings of this week be any criterion the French 
and when she is heard, free from the dis- | school of dramatic art must be popular in To- 
advantages of a certain nervousness, inci- | ronto. On Monday evening Miss Fanny Daven- 
dental to a first appearance, and from the | port produced Sardou’s Fedora. This was the 
physical disability which ‘must ensue from | third time this play had been acted in.this city. 
playing in a stone-cold room, as was the lec- | The first time Robert B. Mantell took the lead- 
ture room, Miss Higgins will undoubtedly | ing role as Louis Ipanoff; the second time it 
strengthen the good impression she made on | was played in the original tongue by the great 
Saturday. In spite of these drawbacks her | tragedienne for whom it was written—Sarah 
performance of Godard’s fanciful Mazurka in | Bernhardt. : 

B flat major, of Chopin’s A flat Ballade, and of 
Moszkowski’s Valse Brillante in A flat major 
was admirable, and she showed herself plenti- | French authors do, that the French are a more 
fully endowed with the musician’s heart and | artistic people than the English. On seeing 
brains. Two vocal selections by Mr. Charles | such a play as Fedora an Englishman asks 
Dimmock and Mrs. E. N. Gough, pupils of | himself, ‘‘ Where is the moral of all this?” 
Signor D’Auria, were pleasingly rendered. Our piays and our stories, with very few excep- 

, tions, point a moral, or have some serious pur- 

A large audience greeted Mr. Archer on his | pose, A Frenchman writes a play or a book, 
latest visit to Toronto, when he played at the not for the purpose of teaching amoral or cor- 
Metropolitan Church, His selections comprised | recting an abuse, but simply to amuse. Fedora 
Guilmant’s Sonata in D minor, the Allegro con | jg merely a representation of human character 
Moto from Mendelssohn’s quintette in A, Guil- | which entertains by reason of its being widely 
mant’s Canzone in F minor, Roeckel’s Air du | different from our every-day experiences, 
Dauphin, Eckert’s Andante from the B minor * 
trio, Bach’s G minor fugue, Barnett’s Scherzo The part of the Princess Fedora taken by 
The Elfin Page, and the overtures to Maritana | Miss Davenport is a most exacting one, requir- 
and Oberon, and Lemmens’ Storm Fantasia. | ing the exhibition of conflicting emotions such 
His playing was fully up to the excellence | as are rarely witnessed in real life. With the 
which all have been led to expect from him, | exception of one or two places Miss Davenport 
and a programme composed of such diverse | carried the part through with great power. 
subjects offered full scope for his versatility | The conflicting passions of love and revenge 
upon the king of instruments. All acquainted | were admirably portrayed, and the climax of 
with the instrument must have admired his | despair and death with which she ended held 
readiness of registration and his happy com- | the audience spellbound. She was ably sup- 
binations. He played the fugue at a tremen- | ported by Melbourne McDowell as Louis 
dous pace, which, while thoroughly displaying | Ipanoff, who, though slightly stilted in his 
his virtuosity, rather blurred the work. Mr. | movements, infused his part with much ani- 
Torrington’s choir sang several numbers in a | mation. Miss Merron as the Countess 
rather brusque manner, and occasionally made | Soukoreff was also clever and received much 
a rather unconventional division of the words | applause. 
of the Te Deum. 


* 


This play shows, as most productions of 





. At last Toronto has seen La Tosca, and has 

The vocalist of the evening was Mile. Adele | become convinced that the whole thing is not 
Strauss, a young lady who has studied at the | so very dreadful after all. Briefly told, its plot 
Strasburg Conservatoire, and made her first | is this: La Tosca, favorite diva, loves Mario, 
public appearance here on this occasion. Sbe | an artist, and is, in turn, loved par amours by 
has a powerful, resonant voice of considerable | the Baron Scarpia. Mario shelters a political 





“eompass and excellently trained. It has a clear | refugee and is further entangled by the machi- 


and sweet quality, full of feeling and dignity, | nations of Scarpia in the meshes of an imagin- 
and she gave an admirable rendering of an aria | ary intrigue with the Marquise Attavanti. 
from Gluck’s Alceste, and also of a selection | Finally Mario is in the toils and La Tosca 
from Bach's Passion Music. Mr. Torrington’s | undergoes the frightful ordeal of divulging 
violin obligato to the latter was not a success, | the whereabouts of Mario’s fugitive friend and 
and that the lady sang with certainty and | of listening to the agonized shrieks of her lover 
artistic taste in spite of this dissonant feature | who is being tortured in an adjoining room. 
is much to the credit of her self reliance and | Womanlike, she confesses, ard her lover is 
knowledge of her art. Mlle. Strauss is cer- | released from torture, only to be condemned 
tainly an accession to our performers, and all | todeath. Then Scarpia confesses his love and 
her auditors of Monday evening hope to hear | offers her the life of her lover at the price of 
her again soon in a secular programme. infamy. She consents under the pressure of 
* mental torture, secures a useless pardon for 
The programme-for-five-cents nuisance was to | her lover, poniards Scarpia, on.y to find her 
the front again. Why such a concert as this, | jover has been platooned by the soldiery. In 
in which instrumental music predominated, an agony of despair La Tosca curses the officer 
should have a book of words is incomprehen- | jn charge and dying crawls to the side of her 
sible, unless it is because the singers do not | dead lover and dies with his hand to her lips. 
pronounce their words clearly, or else because it ° 
was sought to make a few extra dollars at the The play of La Tosca is not an immoral one, 
cost of annoying nearly everybody in the | and no fair minded critic would condemn it as 
audience. The absurdity of the whole scheme | such. The leading thought of the dramatist is 
is shown by giving the words of the Te Deum | obviously to show the absolute, insane loyalty 
which are, or should be, known to everyone— | of a woman to the love of her hear:. La Tosca 
and not even mentioning the name of the | obeys the command of the man she adores, as 
Gluck selection. Or was this omitted because | a slave would, until his shrieks of agony be- 
it was operatic? METRONOME, come too heartrending for woman’s nature to 
—- bear. 


Good Luck! 


"Twas only a batter’d horse-shoe 





e 

When her mental torture becom2s unbear- 
able, she tells that which her lover has for- 

She found in the road one day, bidden her to tell, as every loving woman 
And she lifted it balf gravely, would under such awful circumstances, 

And half in a joking way. = 

And here comes the point which has excited 
the artificial wrath of the self-imaginec. purists. 
La Tosca’s lover is to be kided. You who are 
women, think of that for one moment, for to 
* For ’twiil bring you luck, my lassie, you love is not an idle dream that fades away 

For ‘twill bring you merry times, as mist before the morning sun. 

Either in the world’s successes, } 

Or in happy marriage chimes.” The natural condition of things at this stage 
suggests the one horrible ordeal under which 
to place this persecuted girl. If she could save 
her lover by instant death she would have 
done it without protest, and there would have 
So the winter pass’d to spring-time, been no excuse for a dramatic struggle. But 

When she met upon her way, no! the one thing, the climax of suffering, 
In the lane, a handsome horseman, would be to submit to the love of the devilish 

Who had mise’d his homeward way. Scarpia. Sardou knew the point, and wrote 
accordingly. It is strong, dramatically and 

Tho’ I'm griev'd to trouble you,” haumanly—-in fact it is the most powerful and 
Said he, ‘‘ I should thank you, maiden, human thing in the whole play. 

For mj; horse has lost a shoe.” . 

Sardou represents here a condition of mascu- 
line lechery that is most common, so common 
that some of the lecherous masculines, who 








“* They say it is luck,” she murmur'd, 
And shaking her golden head ; 

“* Aye, hang it withia your chamber,” 
An old woman, smiling, said. 


So the maiden took the horse-shoe, 
And she hung it on her wall, 

But she thought no more about it, 
Kno*ing not Love's tender thrall. 


“* If the smithy you would shew me, 


So the spring-time pass’d to summer, 
And when autumn leaves were red, 
He who met her learnt to love her, 


Asking her the while to wed. ‘os are capable of it, ought to have it pictured for 
He was youn,, and fond, and wealthy, their benefit. 
And he loved her as his | fe, bd 


The dramatist takes a naked truth and 
makes it as disgusting as the truth itself. He 
faithfully shows its effect upon a sensitive 
woman, and makes her ‘ill Scarpia, an 
act which is whoily in the direct order of 
things. La Tosca could not have slain 
her persecutor, except under the precise provo- 
cation that the author makes for her. This— 

“George, dear,” said Mabel, as they sat the insult—the dread alternative had to be 
together in the cosy parlor, ‘you have been | ™&de clear to, and understood by the audience. 
coming to see me every Sunday night for the ° 

“oe ot, Of course all interest on Tuesday and Wednes- 

“ Now, Shane te one thing that I would like day evenings centered in Davenport and Mel- 
to, sek you.” sa a McDowell as La Tosca and Scarpia. 

a 88 Davenport's portrayal of the heroine was 
ecm that you could ever learn to was an eminently satisfactory one. Her caus- 

‘Never while the stars shine, or the sun | tic and “snappy” speeches in the studio scene 
casts his beams upon the earth.” with Marie were delightfully piquant, and 

Are you sure? proved a pleasing counterfoil to the tragic sad- 


66 A 
you old ed ae oe? now live. Why 40 | jess of succeeding scenes. With every desire 


**] was in hopes there was some prospect of to give Miss Davenport the highest praise for 
your giving me a rest.” her work. last Tuesday night, I cannot help 


So, when winter’s snow was falling, 
She became the squire’s wife | 


And as each year brings fresh blessings, 
Gla*ces she upon the wall, 
Saying: *‘ The:e's the dear old horse-shoe 
That has brought me to it all!” 
Ceci. LORRAINE. 


~o- 


Why She Asked. 










































feeling that she comes a little short in tragedy. 
High comedy seems to me to be her especial 
forte. On one or two occasions I noticed a dis- 
position on the part of several in the audience 
to smile during the torture scene, and these 
were people who evidently judged the play on 


its merits. 
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Melbourne McDowell as Scarpia was just a 
trifle stagey. His cold, gray eyes suited the 
character very well, but I think, all the same, 
he worked them for just a little more than they 
are worth. In his last act he appeared to me 
as if he were more intent on counting the num- 
ber of his steps across the room, than in laying 
hold of La Tosca in the pursuit of his villainous 
desire. Apart from this his rendering of the 
Baron Scarpia was an excellent one. 


With an actress of Fanny Davenport's re- 
putation, and a play that has been written 
and talked about so much as La Tosca,crowded 
houses were to be expected as a matter of 
course, There is little doubt had Manager 
Sheppard raised the scale of prices the sale of 
seats would have been but slightly impaired. 
In this case the public has benefited by the 
action of the Grand Opera House people. 

* 

Next week Rose Coghlan appears at the 
Grand in Jocelyn, a play written especially for 
her by her brother. 


Hoodman Blind has drawn full houses at the 
Toronto Opera House this week. The company 
is not astrong one. Hamilton Harris, as Jack 
Yeulett, does fairly good work in the leading 
role. Miss Eva Mountford also does parts of 
her work very effectively. The remainder of 
the company ranges from middling to bad. 

* 


The Waifs of New York is the attraction for 
the coming week at the Toronto Opera House. 








Wit and Humor. 


The sky, unlike man, is most cheerful when 
bluest. 

Even a doctor who speaks only one language 
may yet understand a great many tongues, 

What is that which we wish for, and when 
obtained we never know we have it ?—Sleep. 


It seems absurd to speak of a blind man’s 
favorite color, and yet everybody has heard of 
blind man’s buff. . 

Grace (whispering)—--What lovely boots your 
-ronoaece has got, Mary! Mary (ditto)—Yes, un- 
ortunately he shines at the wrong end | 

The four principal women’s colleges in the 
United States are Wellesley, with 620 students; 
Smith, with 357; Vassar, with 283; and Bryn 
Mawr, with 79. 

Swell (bad payer)—That stripe looks well—so 
does this check. Which would you prefer for 

ourself if you were choosing? Long-suffering 

‘ailor—A cheque. 

Mother—And do you ay feel so very ill, 
Bobby? Bobby—Yes, ma. ain’t quite sick 
enough to need any medicine, but I'm a little 
bit too sick to go to school.” 

A.—Pray can you tell me what that picture 
represents; B.—That is the celebrated Queen 
Cleopatra. Have you never heard of her? A,— 
No. Fact is, I hardly ever read the paper. 

A French writer judges women by their 
thumbs. Those with large thumbs are said to 
be more likely to possess native intelligence, 
while the small thumbs indicate feeling. 

‘“*T say, Clara, are you going to Mrs. Shunby’'s 
in that dress?” ‘Certainly. Why not?” 
*“*Isn’t it rather—er—loud?” ‘‘Oh, well, that 
doesn’t matter—Mrs. Shunby’s as deaf as a 
post.” 

Fashion has decreed a new wedding anniver- 
sary, the ‘‘clover wedding,” upon the fourth 
year of matrimony. The gifts are four-leaved 
tables, screens, glass dishes, portfolios, frames, 
and other articles with quatrefoil designs. 

Patient—Oh, doctor, you don’t know how it 
worries me to think that I might be buried alive. 
Doctor—Calm yourself, Mrs. B. You need 
have no fear of anything like that. Trust to 
me, and I assure you that you are in nudanger. 

Lady Customer—How much are grouse to- 
day, Mr. Giblets? Poulterer—Twelve shillin 
a brace, ma'am. Shall I send them—— y 
Customer—No, you need not send them. = 
husband’s out grouse-shooting, and he’ll call 
for them as he comes home! 

A Cynic Outwitted. —Son— Papa, how do 
they catch lunatics? Cynical father—With 
large straw hats and feathers, and white 
dresses, jewelry, and neat gloves, my boy. 
Mamma (musingly)—Yes, I remember, that 
how I dressed before we were married. 

Mrs Wallspill—Even the dress she went to 
court in last year is not paid for. Madame 
Fichu herself told me so only yesterday. Miss 
Mumstay—Oh! my dear, that is Madame 
Fichu’s well-known way of reminding her other 
customers of their little outstanding bills. 


‘“*T never can be more than a sister to you,” 
said a buxom widow, tenderly, to an old bache- 
lor who had proposed. ‘‘ Ah, madam, yes you 
can,” he responded eit i “IT am not a 
man to lose hope.” ‘“ Yes, but I cannot,” she 
persisted ‘* But,” he said, *‘ you have daugh- 
ters ; you may yet be my mother in-law.” 

‘* But, your honor,” said the prisoner, *‘I am 
not guilty of thiscrime. I have three witnesses 
who will swear that at the hour when this 
man was robbed I was at home in my own 
chamber taking care of rf baby.” ‘* Yes, your 
honor,” glibly answered the prisoner's counsel, 
‘that is strictly true. We can prove a lullaby, 
your honor.” 

He was an ardent but an economizal lover, 
and had been courting her for three months. 
‘* When do you think, dearest,” he said, as they 
sat near the moonlit window, one evening, 
‘“‘that the moon appears at its best?” ‘ 
think,” she replied, ‘‘the moon always look 
the loveliest when one is returning home from 
the opera.” 

John Howard Payne’s play, Clari, or the Maid 
of Milan, which contains the words of Home, 
Sweet Home,was brought out at Covent Garden 
Theater, May 8, 1823. [he air to which Payne's 
words were set was given in the printed copy 
as a Sicilian air, but it is claimed to have been 
composed by Sir Henry Bishop. The fact is 
that Sir Henry Bishop took the air, which was 
Sicilian, and slightly modified it to suit the 
piece in which it occurs, 

Miss Clara (to young Featherly, a guest at 
dinner)—Won't you have an orange, Mr. 
Featherly? Featherly—O, thanks awfully. 
Bobby (turning to his mother)—How’s that, 
ma? Mcther—How is what, Bobby? Bobby— 
Mr. Featherly took an orange from Clara. 
Mother—There, there, Bobby; little boys 
shouldn't talk at table. Bobby—Yes, ma; but 
you said that Mr. Featherly’s visit here, so far 
as Clara is concerned, would be fruitless, 


He was naturally bashful, and in her com- 
pony was 6s dull as an oyster. She understood 

im, and ohe evening asked plainly what made 
him so silent whenever he called on her. ‘ I-- 
er-—I don’t know,” he stammered. ‘I always 
—ah—have something to say before you come 
in, but I can’t get it out.” ‘Indeed !” she said 
encouragingly. ‘* Yes; Iam like a bottle that 
is corked up tightly.” “Very tight?” ‘“ Yes 
—indeed wee. ‘Well, that isn’t so bad as 
you think. There is one good thing about it.” 
** What is it, pray?” ‘“‘Well, you know, the 
tighter a bottle is corked the more forcibly it 
pops.’ He grasped the situation at once; and 
now she does not care whether he talks or not. 
She is content to do it all herself. 








His Last Mount, 





DEDICATED TO THE TORONTO HUNT CLUB. 
For Saturday Nwht. \ 
Gayest of the silk-clad band ; 
Laughing as he parsed the stand, 
Rede the careless ‘‘ Blue and Red,” 
* Just for fun,” he said. 


Poor Fred Archer's master hand 
Ne’er such sorry hack could land 
Anywhere but last of all, 

Save the field should fall ! 


Much less could the careless lad 

Place the little chestnut prad ; 

It he kept the race in view, 
Quite enough to do. 


Never chance for him that day ; 

(Turn the race the other way, 

And he'd win half-way almost) 
Beaten at the post. 


Yet the crowd should have a run, 

And he’d send him ‘*just for fun ;” 

Ride him out with gad and steel, 
Far as he could reel. 


Dropped the flag ; away they sped ; 

Gallantly the ‘‘ Blue and Red” 

Makes the ‘“‘ running,” till the colt 
Shoots his failing bolt. 


From the stand a storm of chaff, 

As he falters at the half ; 

For the ‘‘cold cross” tells its tale, 
Lagging like a snail. 


Just to fill the race he went, 

Now with nerve and muscle spent, 

Sulking on with coward heart, 
Shirks the hardest part. 


Beat so far, ome hardiy knew 

That a horse bore ‘‘ Red and Blue ;"” 

For the fleld had reached the end 
Ere he turned the bend. 


Why he did it none can say, 

Half in anger, half in play, 

Heeding not the warning shout, 
Straight he rode him out. 


Maybe wounded jockey’s pride 

Drove the steels into his side ; 

Sitting dowr he rode him home, 
Seemingly alone. 


Yet unseen by mortal sight, 

Leaped the ghastly steed of white, 

“Black and All Black” coming through 
On the ‘‘ Red and Blue.” 


Stride for stride, and breath for breath, 
Raced the viewless steed of Death, 
Grim and certain, making play 

For his stakes that day. 


All too late for turning back 

Stepped a man upon the track ; 

Death had timed his fizish weli— 
Crash, the chestnut fell ! 


With wet flanks and starting eyes ; 
With his four hoofs to the skies ; 
Relling on his silken bed 

Striped with Blue and Red ! 


Strong men ran, and swiftly they 

Dragged the fallen horse away— 

“Stand you back and give him air !"” 
Ah! He does not care. 


With white face and nerveless hand ; 
With his spurs drove in the sand ; 
Slowly from his quivering lips 

Tae fatal crimson slips. 


So they bear him to the sod— 
From the saddle to his God, 
In his innocence or sin 

To the weighing in. 


Laughing at some jesting tale, 
Young and strong he sat the scale— 
May he pull the needful weight 

On the beam of fate. 


Did the crowd go home? not they ! 
Careless glanees turned away 
As the bell clanged out apace 


For another race. 
Ep. W. Sanpvys. 


The Fisherwife’s Vigil. 


With a blithe “ good-bye” he left the shore 
To sail on the pathless sea. 
‘I shall only be gone for a day, no more, 
For the shoal isn’t far,” said he 
‘* It’s a five-pound note I at least shall get, 
For the mackerel thickly lie, 
And I think I know how to cast a net, 
So, lassie, my own, good-bye!” 
And the tide on the shingle murmur’d low, 
** Gold, gold, is the cause of a depth of woe!’ 





As the sun sank down in the crimson’d west 
She watch'd from the wooden quay, 
And fears would anon fill her anxious breast 
As she gaz'd on the rising sea, 
For the wind veer'd round and the clouds grew black 
As the shadows of night wore on ; 
And she knew full well he should now be back 
From the banks where he'd sailing gone! . 
And the waves on the shingle murmur'd low, 
** Gold, gold, is the cause of a depth of woe!” 


Thro’ the livelong night on the quay etay’d she, 
Tho’ the wind to a tempest grew, 
And the billows raged on the angry sea 
Till the spray o’er the lighthouse flew. 
On their tardy course came the rays of morn, 
When she knew that all hope was o’er, 
For the boat, with its sails all blown and torn, 
Lay empty upon the shore ! 
And the tide on the shingle murmur’d low, 
“Gold, gold, is the cause of a depth of woe!’ 
EDWARD OXBNFORD 


A Warning to Maidens. 





‘The man I wed,” the young girl said, 
‘* Must be a noble cavalier, 

Fit for romance, with shield and lance, 
A noble heart, devoid of fear.” 


A year or two, that quickly flew, 

Had changed the maiden’s will in part, 
‘The man I wed,” this time she s1id, 

‘* Must be a man of loving heart.” 


Her beauty grew. Men sought to woo 
And win the wayward little witch. 
She tossed her head, and proudly said: 
‘The man I marry must be rich.” 


Years came and went; on riches bent, 
She scorned the true hearts at her feet : 
Her heart was steeled ; she would not yield, 
The dream of wealth was all too sweet. 


Se time sped on. Her youth had gone, 
And still her maiden hand was free ; 
She hung her head at last and said, 
“IT wonder who will mwury me?” 
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* butchered to make a Hunt Club holiday. 
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KILLED IN THE STRAIGHT, 
Only a jockey awaiting the solemn Hereafter ; 
Only a crush'd form lay bleeding, inanimate there, 
Uncheck'd for a moment the boisterous laughter, 
Or the curses that rang o’er the keen autumn air. 


Not a sigh, nor an accent of ruth had they for him, 
Done to death for their pleasure that ill fated day, 

Not a bet was delayed, as the ambulance bore him, 
For why should they fret o’er inanimate clay ? 


"Tis the way of the world, little pity has Fashion 

For the innocent cause of its momentary gloom, 

Aye! Pity is silent, and none hath compassion 

Save the jockey-lad'’s mother, who weeps o'er his tomb. 


H. K. C. 
+ 


Poor little Cook! ill-fated jockey boy! Only 
@ year away from England and the green fields 
of pleasant Dereham in the good old county of 
Norfolk. Only one short year from home, and 
And 
the man who ought to have been killed escapes 
with hardly a scratch. I feel none the less in- 
dignant at his narrow escape when I hear that 
this is the second occasion on which he has 
figured in an affair of this kind. 

* 
*- « 

'Tis a pity, I am sure, that he could not 
have been permitted to stand, if only for one 
half-hour, by that cot in the hospital last Sun- 
day, and thus be brought face to face with the 
awful result of his inexcusable selfishness, 


* . 

Poor little Cook! There he lay on the cot, 
with his jockey shirt and his master’s colors 
on, just as he had worn them a few short hours 
before. A bright, honest-looking English face, 
the ruddy hue on his cheek making it difficult 
to believe that the end was so near. His right 
arm was evidently paralyzed, but ever and 
anon the bridle arm would raise itself, and 
give that peculiar shake of the wrist, which 
marks the true jockey, just for all the world 
as if he were in the straight once more, 
and flogging for home. Aye! poor lad, he was 
indeed racing once more, but it was the race 
between Life and Death, with the pale horse 
an easy winner. Everything—and that was 
little, of course— was done for him; but the 
screen placed around his cot was the unspoken 


evidence of the utter hopelessness of his case. | 


. .* 

I have no word of censure for the officers of 
the Hunt Club in continuing the races. A 
jockey is a jockey; riding with all its attend- 
ant risks is his trade; therefore he must stand 
prepared to accept all the chances of accident 
and abide by them. But I do say the Hunt 
Club officers showed a gross lack of decency 
and propriety in failing to check the brutality 
of the poolsellers, who cried their wares even 
as the dying lad was borne past them in the 
ambulance. . 

* # 

And now it appears that the members of the 
Ontario Jockey Club and the Hunt Club, whilst 
they certainly speak as they pass by, dosoin 
the most frigid fashion, Sitting on icebergs 


and swallowing snowballs is nothing to it. I} 


am not disposed at this moment to go into the 
why and the wherefore of this pretty little tiff, 


but I think a little more sportsmanlike feeling | 


ought to obtain between these august brother- 


hoods. 
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a 

The impudent theft of a two thousand dol- 
jar package of bills from the teller’s desk in a 
Montreal bank has opened the eyes of bankers 
to the necessity of providing unfortunate 
tellers with special safeguards from theft. In 
many banks the teller is to be caged in above, 
‘below and all around him. Cashing a cheque 
will, in future, bear a strong resemblance to 
gaol visiting, with the novelty of seeing an 
‘honest man behind the bars. 


Eugenie, ex-Empress of the French, is 
‘*madder’n a wet hen” at the accusations of 
treachery to England, boldly made against 
Napoleon III. in the diary of the late Kaiser 
Fritz. 
indignant at the charge of treachery, and none 
the less indignant are we when the charge 


contains a true bill. = 
* « 


Advertisers should ponder carefully over, | 
and exercise some degree of regard for their | 
Such advice is badly needed by | 


connections. 
the individual who advertises in this remark: 
able fashion, ‘‘To be sold—A square piano the 
property of a lady about to travel in a walnut 
case with carved legs.” 
a 
* # 

I hear the distinct success of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Yeomen of the Guard has been prin- 
-cipally won by Sullivan's enchanting music. 
So far from haying written himself out after 
all-he has done, Sullivan has infused more of 
freshness in this new work than in all the rest 
put together. This is praise indeed, and I can 
only express the hope that it is perfectly true. 

e 


The next Memoirs we are to gloat over will 
be those of Grenville Murray, written by his 
widow, to be published early next year. 
memoirs should make interesting reading, for 


Grenville Murray was a born raconteur, and | 


had every opportunity for picking up society 
scandals. He was, I believe, the author of that 
brilliant society novel The Boudoir: Cabal, and 


if I err not, Lord Palmerston was the author of | 


dis existence. 


a 

Nothingthat I knowof hasimpressed me as be- 
ing more pathetic of late than the information 
conveyed in the first three items in the obituary 
column of this week's SATURDAY NIGHT. Per- 
sonally the Furlonge family are quite unknown 
to me, but surely none will read, unmoved, 
those lines which tell of the passing away of a 
household, the eldest of whom was barely 35. 
First the little one, six months old, just 
enough to win a welcome in the household, is 
taken away. Three weeks later the young 
husband is the next to be summoned, and 
within the month the one survivor, the be- 
reaved mother, the heart-broken wife, was 
buried at sea. Sr. GEORGE. 


Of coursesheis! Weare alwaysterribly | 


These | 











| 
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| in binding the church together. 


The Metropolitan Pastor. 





A CHAT WITH REV. LEROY HOOKER—A SINGU- 
LAR KIND OF A CONVERSION, 
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The Rev. Leroy Hooker, as shown in the 
rather imperfect sketch given above, has an 
unusually square and handsome head. During 
the interview I had with him at his pleasant 
home at 266 Jarvis street, I found him an 
affable and entertaining conversationalist, a 


man of considerable force of character 
and _self-possession. As he has _ only 
been in the pastorate of the Metro- 
politan Church since last Conference he 


is one of the clergymen of the city of whoma 
pulpit sketch has not been published. In the 
course of a few weeks I propose to hear him 
and some of the other new pastors with the 
idea of criticizing their pulpit style. Rev. Mr. 
Hooker was born in the State of Vermont fifty 
yeurs ago, though one would hardly suspect him 
of being so old, his abundant hair and flowing 
whiskers no: being touched with a point of gray. 
His boyhood was spent in Elgin, Ont., and he 
was converted about the age of nineteen years. 
His education began in the common schools, 
and he is an excellent illustration of how well 
educated a man may become without attending 
college. He began his ministry on the Romney 
circuit, going from there to Milton under Dr. 
Williams, and thence to Barrie for a year. 
He was ordained in June, 1865, in the city 
of London, and four days afterwards was 
married to Miss Russell of Tilbury, Kent 
county. He resumed his ministry at Florence 
circuit for a term and then returned to Rom- 
ney at the request of the Church, spend- 
ing two years. He was then removed seven 
hundred miles east to the town of Water. 
loo, in Quebec, for a term of three years. 
He next labored at ,Coaticooke, Que., for 
three years, and after one year spent at 
Kemptville, near Ottawa, Ont., was sent 
to Quebec City for a three-year term. Domin- 
ion Church, Ottawa, enjoyed his ministry for 
three years, and thence he went to Sydenham 
street Church, Kingston, where he spent three 
years, thence to Simcoe, Ont., where he re- 
mained only two years, and last June came to 
take charge of the Metropolitan Church, which, 
in conversation, he remarked, was acknowl. 
edged by both Americans and English to be 
the leading Methodist church in the world for 
situation, membership and mora! influence. 
He has been in the ministry twenty-seven 
years, and refers to the work of preaching the 
gospel as a “luxury” which has made him a 
happy man. 

‘*Speaking about fear, I suppose you have 
read Canon Farrar’s last utterances; how do 
they strike you?” 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I had read very much the 
same things from Canon Farrar’s pen on 
Eternal Hope, years ago. I am not able to 
receive his views, nor sympathize with him on 
this subject.” 

‘Do you think them contrary to truth, or is 
it because the retention of the opposite doc- 
trine is best for the propagation and preserva- 
tion of the church?” 

**{ think they are contrary to fact or I would 
accept them at once. I would not teach any- 
thing simply because it promised present help 
If I did not 
believe it to be truth I would not teach it, and 


| if I heard other men teaching it, I, believing it 


to be false, should deny it.” 

** Don't you think the gospel is a more beauti- 
ful thing with the fiery furnace left out of it?” 

**T3 that what you mean? That is not what 
Canon Farrar means; that is not his point. I 
think we have long ago got rid of the boiling 
cauldron of hot sulphur.” 

‘* What idea were you following?” 


**The ‘eternal hope, the ‘second probation’ | As arule it docs not turn out well.” 


and ‘final and certain salvation hereafter for 
all men.’” 

**Then you discard the lake of fire idea with- 
out accepting the eternal hope idea?” 

‘* By all means.” 

**Now this has always been a question I 
could never solve exactly: ‘If it is not eternal 
fire, is it something as bad?’ Do you think 
that is a proper statement of it?” 

‘“*I think that we having no experience of a 
soul out of the body, the Lord in teaching 
found it necessary to take some physical figure 
out of the list of things of which we had had 
experience, to give us an idea of what would be 
the misery of a soul finally and eternally lost. 
I think had He described the condition of a 
lost soul in the other world in exact and literal 
language, we could not grasp it now. He took 
a figure to help our understanding, that I think 
is evident on the surface of the English Bible. 
It does not take a scholar to find that out. I 
refer to a passage where He speaks of ‘fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels,’ spiritual 
beings, therefore not a fire that could affect 
corporeal bodies. 

** Speaking of Canon Farrar, I am glad there 
were men at the Church Congress of which you 
speak, to propose that the ministry of the 
Church of England should recognize as suffi- 
cient the ordination of the so-called Dissenting 
ministers, it may never be carried into effect, 
but if it should be, it will be the greatest step 
towards healing all the wounds that have been 
inflicted on the body of Christ for the last two 
hundred years.” 

I asked if it would not have a reviving 
effect on the Church of England if the Anglican 
clergy came into contact with some vigorous 
and aggressive forces, 

“lt would bring a measure of divine grace to 

















them that they have never yet had. The chief 
blessing would come down from above upon 
them, but a great blessing would come through 
their intercourse with their Christian breth- 
ren.” ° ° . ° 

“Can you give me an instance of conver. | 
sion?” 

‘I suppose you want a typicalone. A young | 
man came under conviction in a public service. 
He showed some distress of mind and later 
he stood up and intimated that he wished | 
the congregation to pray for him. I knew his | 
history and determined that he should not | 
go any further in that direction until he had 
righted a great wrong as far as he could. So | 
the next morning I drove some miles to his | 
place, got him into my buggy and drove him off | 
into the woods where I could talk to him at | 
leisure. I shall not give you any names. 

‘*T said ‘ You want to be saved, do you?’ 

*** Yes,’ he said, ‘I do.’ 

*** Now,’ I said, ‘you have done a good many 
bad things, as we all have, but there is one thing | 
that will stand in your way more than anything 
else.’ 

‘** What is that?’ asked he. 

‘** That affair out by the lake,’ I replied. He 
knew at once what I meant and began to deny 
his gui't. I told him that it was of no use, 
that notwithstanding all he said I believed 
him to be a guilty man. ‘Now,’ I said, 
‘I am to deal faithfully with you, save you 
if I can, and the one way for you to get | 
saved is to make that wrong as near right | 
as youcan. You can never make it altogether | 
right. You must go and honestly offer mar- 
riage to that young woman, and until you are 
ready to do that God will have nothing todo | 
with you. I don’t know whether she will | 
marry you or not; I would not advise her to, 
but you must mean right as far as you can. If 
you are prepared to do right in this thing. and 
are willing to forsake your other sins the Lord 
will have mercy on you.’ 

‘* Well, I left him with authority to see the 
family to which I referred and to ask whether 
he might visit the house with a view to such 
a course a3 I had recommended. I told them I 
did not advise the marriage from my side, only 
that this man to be saved must do right as far 
as he could. After a long consideration they | 
consented. The young man visited the family, 
they ‘made it up’ and arranged for a mar- 
riage, and shortly after that he was converted. 
I married them and received them both into | 
the church.” 

**Do you know anythingof the result ?” 

‘* Nothing very different. As long as I knew 
they were doing fairly well. However, when a | 
man has been desperately wicked and dishon- 
orable it is pretty difficult to get him right. | 
Some do get on, all the way up, grow into | 
stability of goodness, but the man who has | 
allowed himself to become vile and dishonor- | 
able has very nearly given away his soul. | 
The point of that example is this, that a man | 
must be willing and prepared to right any | 
wrong he has done in the past as nearly as he 
can.” 

**And the man you speak of evidently ex- | 
pected to get along without doing that?” 

‘**He actually tried to deny his guilt to me 
after he had made a profession of repentance.” 

‘I suppose it generally requires some start. | 
ling method such as that to bring a man’s self | 
to his own view?” 

“Yes, and if I had been ignorant of the | 
history of his case I could never have dealt | 
with that man.” 

‘“* What difficulty do you generally find in the 
road of the man who would like to be a 
Christian ?” 

‘The greatest and almost only difficulty I see 
is that they ‘don’t want to’ bad enough. They 
are not ready to embrace the Christian morals | 
when they are properly presented.” 

“Tt has always been said that women are 
much more spiritually-minded than men. Do 
you find in your experience that they have a 
depth of conviction and steadfastness at all in 
proportion to the ease with which they seem to 
accept the truth as compared with men?” 

“I think the difference between men and | 
women in the religious life is in the intenseness | 
of the woman. When she is good she is better | 
than men; when she is bad she is worse.” 

‘In cases where a worldly man or wicked 
man is married to a good woman, do you find | 
that she lifts him up or is she herself dragged 
down?” | 
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“IT think in nine cases out of ten she elevates 
him or, at least, holds him at the point at. 
which she received him. Yet I could not | 
advise any pious young woman to marry a wild 
young fellow with the hope of reforming him. 


“Don’t you think the Christian ministry | 
labor under a great many disabilities. For 
instance; is there not a tendency on the part | 
of their congregations to pauperize their 
spirit, that is, make their donations too 
prominently, to take the collection up under | 
their noses, as it were, and altogether make | 
ministers feel too much dependence upon their 
congregations.” 

“I confess that it never yet occurred to | 
me in that way. I think that as a rule | 
the salaries are too small and I think that | 
collecting moneys for the minister should be | 


done entirely apart from any effort on his part. | 
The laymen of the church should provide that, | 
and he never should be obliged to speak of it in 
public or to urge liberality, or take any step of 
that kind, so far as taking up acollection for | 
himself is concerned. In these days the point | 
of that is blunted a good deal by this fact, that 
it is mixed money that is taken in on a Sun- 
day; it doesn’t all gotohim. One part of it 
goes to pay interest on church debt; portions 
of it go to pay the sexton, the organist, the 
gas bill and the coal bill; part of it goes into | 
the charitable fund for the relief of the poor 
and part of it goes to the pastor. The giving is 
regarded by us as a religious act, and therefore | 
it is very properly done on the Sabbath day and 
inthechurch, It is a part of the worship of | 
God.” 

**Do you find a sensitiveness or delicacy on | 
the part of the ordinary parishioner in matters 
financial in speaking of his burdens as a sup- 
porter of the church? A good many ministers, 
particularly country preachers, have told me 
that they are never permitted to forget the | 
fact that they are being supported by the 
people.” 

‘I must say that I have never been tried ! 





| partment buildings. 


| May 24 next year. 


| Carthy of this city. 


‘ excellence, it badn’t any. 


seriously in that way, though I have heard 
others say they have been so tried.” 

“Tt is a tendency under which, I 
imagine, a man would have hard work to 
retain his spirit?” 

“In the earlier years when I was on country 
circuits, and when I knew that something 
would be profitable in this line, I have said to 
my officials: ‘I am here to do the preaching, 
to take care of the sick, to marry the young 
people, baptize the children, and bury the 
dead. It is your part to provide my income. 
If you get it tor me I shall have it, but if you 
don’t get it I shall not have it, for I will not 
become a collector of my salary.’ In every 
case that has been favorably received, and per- 
haps in view of what I had said, the men felt 
more responsible than they would have done. 


| Here I know nothing about this sort of thing. 


I don't know how much anybody gives to my 
support, and I never have a second thought 
about it.” 

“What is the chief thing which makes 
sinners sick of sin?” 

‘“Well, a good many people 
the fear of its consequences. They see 
sin is likely to betray them in an _ ever- 
lasting calamity, and then they go on from that 
rather low-down standard, to see that sin is an 


begin in 


| exceedingly bitter and evil thing, wrong in its 


very nature, putting them out of harmony 


| with the order of God and covering them with 


shame in their own eyes. Then they rise from 
that to see how ungrateful it is that they con- 
tinue to do wrong when they know it is wrong, 
and to break the laws of that beneficent Being 


| who gave them life and all temporal good, and 


loved them so much as to redeem them at a 
very great price. And so they go on, im- 


| pellied by fear at first, then to hate and despise 


sin, and when they hate it enough to quit it, 
is repentance. Quitting, I say, is repentance,” 
Don. 





The Ryerson Monument. 


EGERTON 
RYERSON 





The bronze statue of Dr. Ryerson, the founder 
of the public school system of Ontario, has 
recently arrived from New York, where it was 
cast, and is now lying at the Education De- 
The intention of the 
committee in charge of it is to unveil it on 
The statue and pedestal 
will together be almost twenty feet in height, 
and will stand directly in front ot the main 
entrance to the Departmental building. 
erection of this monument was first projected 
ia 1882, when an eloquent appeal was made to 
the public by Dr. Hodgins of the Educational 
Department, and Dr. Ormiston of New York, 
on behalf of a general committee composed of 
the most prominent educationists in the prov 
ince. A grant of $2,000 was made by the Prov- 
incial Government. The balance of the cost 
was raised by subscriptions. Both statue and 
pedestal were designed by Mr. Hamilton Mc- 
Our sketch is an approxi- 


| mate representation of the monument as it 


will appear, 





"Varsity Chat. 


By courtesy of the Y. M. C. A., the Literary 
Society will hold its meetings in the associa- 
tion parlors, pending the erection of the 
promised club house. The accommodation so 
kindly provided is much better than we are 
used to. 


Moss Hall, the old home of the society, was a 
building which it would be, impossible even in 
epitaph to call magnificent. The accommoda- 
tion was mostly wooden, that is in the matter 
of benches, and as for ventilation and acoustic 
At the same time it 
has not fallen unregretted ; it was a rock made 
verdant by a wealth of tender associations. 


* 





Not, however, till the approach of elections 
will its loss be fully felt. When we remember 
the facilities it affords for that annual “ tear,” 
we are inclined once more to say ‘‘ we shall not 
look upon its like again.” Debates were jolly 
enough in their way, and sometimes, better 


The | 


than jolly, wicked ; but what will longest ring 
in the ears of those who were there is the 
exulting cheer of triumphant factions and the 
hum of party strife. The men who made it 


live are scattered. 
* 


Mr. J. A. Sparling, B. A., in his day one of 
the bravest war-horses of ’Varsity politics, is 
attending the Training Institute at Strathroy. 


Mr. H. J. Crawford, B. A., gold medalist in 
classics for ’88, is teaching at Belleviile. Prob- 
ably Association foctball is not on the curricu- 
lum ; but if it were, Mr. Crawford could teach 
the boys a thing or two in that also. 


Speaking of sports, the latest proposal is to 
send the Varsity Baseball Team on a tour to 
the prominent American colleges. The time is 
opportune for the team never was better. We 
could not hope to defeat all those among whom 
the game has so long flourished, but we could 
make a creditable showing, and after all the 
object of the trip is to encourage the game. 

NEMO, 


Distinguished Diplomats. 





RBERLIN—SIR EDWARD MALET, 


It was said of Lord Ampthill—but this was 
an exaggeration—that he was the only diplo- 
matist who could manage Prince Bismarck. 
No one would say as much of Sir Edward 
Malet; but neither would anybody assert that 
Prince Bismarck could manage Sir Edward. 
The secret of 
the latter’s 

ower lies in 

is impenetra- 
bility. A trim, 
thin-faced man, 
of slight build, 
with dark hair 
and sparse 
beard turning 
grey, he might 
be taken in any 
public place for 
@ solicitor or 
doctor in good 
practice. He 
has not the ad- 
vantage of a 
commanding 
stature and 
figure; and there is nothing striking in his 
attire; but look at him closely, and his intel- 
lect becomes revealed in his clear, square-cut 
forehead and the depth of his large eyes. As 
regards the external of his character, every- 
body proclaims him a boncamarade. When he 
walks out with one of his secretaries he talks 
with an incessant flow of animal spirits. He 
is frolicsome as a boy, and has a laugh ringing 
and cheerful as a spring breeze. But in busi- 
ness he is as unapproachable as an octopus. 

He might have a dispatch announcing a decla- 

ration of war in his pocket and nobody who 
questioned him about the chances of war would 


j 


| be any the wiser. 
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ST. PETERSBURG—SIR ROBERT MORIER. 


Sir Robert Morier’s strength lies in knowl- 
edge. He stands upon his information as upon 
a hard pavement which he raps with a stick. 
With considerable 
vivacity of char- 
acter, derived per- 
haps from a 
French ancestry, 
he darts rapidly to 
the knot of a ques- 
tien, guesses in- 
tuitively at the 
motivesforhuman 
action; and brings 
the double acu-/4 
men of an Oxford «2 
| don and of a Ger- 
| man savant to 

bear upon his an- 
alyses. The Ger- 
mans found that 
he knew rather 
too much about 
| themselves, and were piqued to see that he 
| Was not carried away by enthusiasm for Ger- 
; man ideas. A professional dispassionateness, 
| Liberal opinions of the old Whig type, and a 
sturdy English patriotism, render a man proof 
against the glamor which Teutonic success and 
Bismarckian Cw#sarism have exercised over 
certain English minds. It is said that the 
Russians have pleased him better than the 
Germans; and this is not surprising. In the 
highest circles of Russian society, where cul- 
ture prevails, there is much more open-mind- 
edness than at Berlin. The Russian delights 
in polite disputations, and will discuss any 
new theory in politics or religion with the 
ardor of a man who feels that he belongs toa 
new country whose future is one of limitless 
possibilities. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—SIR WILLIAM WHITE. 

He is a man of leonine aspect, tall, stalwart, 
with a massive forehead, a flowing white beard, 
and a voice like a roar: ‘‘Ah, my dear sir-rr!” 
these words, ringing like an Irish accent, may 
be heard through the thickest doors or fifty 
paces off in a street, while Sir William wit 
exuberant gesticulations is ramming some fact 
into a hard head, or some indignant remon- 
strance into a quivering soul. Sir William 
quotes forgotten protocols more readily than 
most men could cite the dates of their chil- 
dren’s birthdays. His mind is an extraordinary 
storehouse of well-classified facts, and he is 
continually adding to its contents. He is 
never for a moment idle. When at Belgrade 
and Bucharest he used to turn out at early 
morning, attend mass at the nearest Roman 
Catholic Church, and then mix with market- 
folk or other small people, to whom he would 
speak in their own language. His individu- 
ality is so strong that he might be called in- 
fluence incarnate, 

ROME.—LORD DUFFERIN. 


Asan ambassador Lord Dufferin quite real- 
izes the ideal of the diplomatist as pictured in 
novels. A dapper man with strikingly hand- 
some, delicate features, dandified in dress and 
aristocratic to his 
glove-tips, he is a 
great charmer 
when it pleases 
him so to be. 
Ladies think him 
delightful. Men 
have sometimes 
misjudged him at 
first sight, but 
have soon winced 
at feeling the grip 
of the iron han 
under his kid 
zlove. A trick of 
half-closing his 
eyes, a slightly 
affected drawl in 
his voice, a non- 

LORD DUFFERIN. chalant demeanor 
when he enters into conversations of the grav- 
est moment, are puzzling to some men who ap- 
preaeh him and irritating to others. Nor does 

ord Dufferin ever quite renounce pose, except 
in those brief moments when, his quick Irish 
temper being fired by the stupidity of some- 
body under his orders, he rates the delinquent 
in set terms. In all great negotiations his 
calmness and studied urbanity are inimitable ; 
but his nature is imperious through and 
through, and let his sensitiveness be touched 
ever so little, pride flashes from his eyes like 
lightning. Nevertheless his most scathi 
retorts are always delivered with a cool, half- 
amused sarcasm or with a grave scorn.— Temple 
Bar. 











SIR ROBERT MORIER. 
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A cheerful friend is like a sunny day, which 
sheds its brightness on all around. 
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CHAPTER III, 


‘*Where are they gone?” asked Ronald im- 
patiently, as Islay came up. 

a) Lor 
cousin, with a doubting look. 

**No! I mean our forest heroine and the boy. 
I have missed them somehow.” The truth was 
that Guelda, seeing Airlie ahead, had flown like 
a scared bird into a side woodland path. Yet 
why she feared, when she wished to meet him, 
she could not have told, except that the thought 
of so doing made her heart beat quicker. 

However, when the two men reached the 
cross roads on the open hill-top, they saw 
Guelda and the boy already there, and prepar- 
ing to mount a carrier's rough cart. 

A very different vehicle awaited themselves 

—fashionable, London-built, and with a splen- 
did horse in the shafts in charge of a smart 
groom. 

Airlie hastened forward and lifted Guelda’s 
market-basket into the cart, disregarding her 
pleased, shy remonstrances. As Islay had 
already told him what had passed concerning 
the girls parentage, he did not wish to 
startle her by any more inquiries, though in- 
clined to wonder greatly—as did Islay—over 
the matter. 

‘*What a glorious load of blue-bells?” he 
only said, with a quiet smile and a deferential 
courtesy of manner that had such a special 
charm and was declared by the very greatest 
ladies to be perfect. ‘* May I ask to what use 
you can possibly put them? You would not 
leave them to be neglected, I am sure.” 

‘*Oh, no! They are for market ; they will be 
sold early to-morrow, I hope,”’ was the mur- 
mured reply, while poor Guelda tried not to 
blush beneath the gaze of that face which was 








oh, a thousand times handsomer than even St. | 


Michael’s—the handsomest face she could ever 
have imagined in even her most foolishly-inno- 
cent maiden dreams! She little guessed that 
Airlie, who knew well most of the women of 
the day, had already told himself with convic- 
tion that this forest maiden surpassed them all 
in his eyes in simple loveliness. 


‘““Are ye ready, children?” broke in Eli Ras- | . OU 
trick, the carrier, whose twinkling black eyes | back before the girl’s eyes. 


were taking in the scene. He was of true Brit- 
ish race, with a gypsy coinplexion and short 
curling dark hair—-a descendant of those brave 


Siluri who fought the Second Legion of | © 
eee s - : ei - | on the garden bushes, the great ‘golden chain 


Rome in these very woods two thousand years 
ago. 

**Give me one bluebell, I beg, in remembrance 
of to-day, if even we never meet again,” said 


“There is no supper at all, dear-none. There 
don’t think about it! Mrs. Rastrick says she 

will be baking to-morrow morning, and she'll 
ive us some bread nice and hot. ” 


Louden and Ris servant?” asked his | But even this prospect did not restrain Bino 


from breaking into disappointed cries, which 
only ended in faint sobs when Guelda at last 
coaxed him to bed, and then sat long beside the 
child, holding his hand and hushing him as a 
nurse might a babe. Tears still lay wet on the 
little fellow’s pale cheeks, and, though he slept, 
an occasional whimper at times broke his rest. 

And now, at last, poor Guelda allowed her- 
self the luxury of crying too. The young 
healthy girl was also very hungry; her limbs 
ached with fatigue, for she had walked many 
miles that day in a vain search for work, and 
neither food nor farthing was in the cottage. 

Things had gone wrong; a housekeeper at 
the farm where she generally worked had been 
harsh and fault-finding past endurance—pro- 
bably stirred by jealousy. Guelda’s high spirit 
rose at the wrong. She gave back scorn for 
scorn, was dismissed, and this was the out- 
come. 

Putting her handkerchief to her face, she 
rocked herself back and forward gently in an 
outburst of sorrow ; her heart was wrung with 
her little brother's vain cries to her for food. 

** Ah, if only our mother had lived! But she 
was so delizate—that might even have been 
worse. Or my father—if he had come back!” 
thought the girl, who felt so orphaned, yet 
with this young life clinging to hers for help. 

It was quite dark now in the little kitchen. 
Nevertheless, even in the gloom, Guelda was 
painfully sensible of all its squalor—for she 
kept thinking that the hard chair she sat on, 
even the poor bed wherein Bino now lay, ight 
soon be seized to pay their rent. 

The slight young figure dimly outlined there, 
clasping its knees in an attitude of deep de- 
jection, was a sad enough sight. But there 
were no friendly eyes to peep under the droop- 
ing leaves that framed the little window; and 
indeed, had any spied, they would have seen 
only darkness, for Guelda had no candle. The 
gleam of Lord Loudon’s proffered gold came 


**I might have taken it—it was justly earned 
—for Bino’s sake,” she sadly mused, almost re- 
gretting her pride. 

Darker and darker grew the shadows outside 


| and the lilacs, and on the meadow beyond, with 


} 


Roland, so low that only Guelda heard him, | 


while his hand already sought a flower her 
tingers caressed. Eli had turned his head, and 
was urging his horse to “get up.” 

Ronald rejoined his cousin with the most in- 
nocent air in the world, but the coveted flower 
was fastened in his coat. 

**Lucky as always!” smiled Islay, amused, 
but half enviously ; and they drove off, passing 
the creaking cart with its load of sacks on 
which Guelda sat throned. 

** Sister,” observed Bino, ‘“‘ there was a little 
crown painted on the carriage. What does 
that mean?” 

** I don’t know, dear; I’ve only seen one on 


its big hedgerow oaks. Deeper still fell the 
darkness and sense of loneliness in this poor, 
however picturesque, cottage. 

**T will go to bed,” thought Guelda; so, rising 
and undoing her coarse old gown, she began 
letting loose the glory of her hair, that fell 
around her like a veil. 

What was that loud noise of fast wheels ap- 


| proaching? Guelda paused in surprise to listen, 


the mail-cart,” replied his sister, in a humble | 


voice. 

It was late in the evening when these two 
reached their home. As seen from the road, 
their dwelling appeared a dilapidated hovel, 
sliding into ruin. Like most of the 
cottages in that neighborhood, it had 
originally been made of ‘‘wattleand dab,” 
the framework being of wooden posts 
and cross-beams, filled in with a rude conglom- 
erate of mud and loose stones, once plastered 
white. But the plaster had peeled away long 
since, and a gaping hole in the roof exposed to 
wind and rain what had once been an attic. 

A little gate set under a large yew tree led, 
however, by a curving path formed of a few 
slabs of slate, to the front of the old cottage. 
Here, over a smail and rickety porch, was 
trained carefully a sweet clinging honeysuckle, 
while a great laburnum, called ** golden chain” 
in that country, dropped its yellow rain of 
blossoms close beside, and a bush of lilac, bend- 
ing beneath spikes of odorous bloom, scented 
the air. 

Guelda unlocked the door with a big key she 
had carried all day in her pocket, and wearily 
entered a little kitchen chat, with its garret 
overhead, nad not as yet crumbled into ruin 
like the back of the house. For almost the 
tirst time the girl’s eyes looked round dissatis- 
tied. Yetthe tiny windows that admitted so 
little light into the cottage were spotlessly 
clean, as was the red-tiled floor that was worn 
into many hollows. Three wooden chairs and 
a table of old-fashioned make were polished 
brightly, though frail and rickety from age; 
a few—very few—kitchen utensils were scoured 
till they shone; these and some coarse plates 
and cups comprised nearly all the furniture. 

An ancient “ grandfather’s clock,” Guelda’s 
former pride, the arm-chair that had once stood 
beside the hearth, and various china ornaments 
of the pastoral kind, such as occupy the place 
of honor on many acottage mantelshelf—all had 
been sold. The sorrowful girl had flung her 
simple treasures one by one to the wolves to 
save her little brother from want. She could 
always have gained enough for herself ; but he 
was so delicate, and a heavy weight, so to 
speak, round her young neck, 

**Let him goto the workhouse,” the neigh- 
bors sometimes suggested ; *‘ then you can keep 
yoarself,”’ 

Guelda only shook her head at these good 
people, but in her heart she passionately re- 
jected the idea. So long as she could earna 
crust and a half, Bino should have the whole 


crust. What—abandon the pretty black-eyed 
child who clung to her as if she was mother as 
Wellassister—the tender charge solemnly left to 
her care by that dead mother whom Guelda so 
religiously, if dimly, remembered? Never, 
never! 

Che rough but kindly forest women under- 
stood and respected her feeling; yet they too 


shook their heads. The boy was a poor pining 
creature, who would never be ‘‘sprack and 
clever, like his sister,” they said to each other. 
Now she was a likely girl, who could work, and 
did, although she gave herself the airs of a fine 
lady; but she was allowing the boy to grow up 
idle and useless. 


Poor Guelda! At times the young mother- 
sister did indeed feel overburdened with her 
charge, and her golden head would droop, and 
ut nights, when she worked late, whilsc Bino 


lay happily asleep, and she was darning his 
rocks or mending her own gown, some tears 
often enough dropped on her work. 

But on this night, after their forest ramble, 
though Bino was over-tired and inclined 
to quarrel peevishly with his supper—poor 
child!—and Guelda was even more fatigued 
than himself, to tell the truth, a certain exalta 
tion of spirit, the after-glow of her courage and 
adventures that day, still thrilled her veins. 
The eyes of her helper, ‘St. Michael,” seemed 
ofcen to smile at her out of the shadowy corners 
of the cottage—‘'so handsome, so true and 
noble a face!” she thought in her heart. 

Alas, only three nights later Guelda’s mood 
was sadly changed ! 

‘Sister, I want some bread-and-cheese. Sis- 
ter, [am hungry! Is there no supper, Guelda?” 
Bino kept asking a dozen times in childish pet- 
ulance. 

Bright tears rose in Guelda’s eyes at last; but 
she turned her head to hide them from her lit- 
tle brother. 

‘Come and sit on my lap, dear, and I will tell 
you a fairy-story,” she said, and tried to per- 
suade him to listen. 

But Bino would not be pacified, till at last 
Guelda sadly told him 


tor in the hamlet loneliness such a sound was 
rare. Not Eli? No; and there were more than 
one horse’s hoofs rapidly nearing. It grew ever 
louder. It was stopping at the cottage gate! 
Guelda’s heart beat faster, with a sudden 
horror. She had heard tales of a phantom 
hearse that drove at night on the roads and 
waited at any house where some one was 
doomed to die. 

The gate-latch rose with a click, men’s steps 
echoed on the slate-flagged path, and a knock- 
ing came atthe door. MHastily pulling on her 
dress again, Guelda asked in trembling tones 
through the key-hole what was wanted. 

‘“* A message for Miss Seaton—does she live 
here?” was the answer. 

“Yes; but it is very late. Who is sending 
to me?” faltered the girl, in vague terror. 
Alas, could her fears be true, and these be the 
dreaded messengers of the law come to seize 
their little all? 

‘*Lord Loudon has sentus, It is very urgent 
—pray let me speak with you!” said a voice, in 
most respectful accents. 

Guelda opened the door, holding high a small 
end of candle she had lit—the last. 

An elderly, most respectable, looking man, 
dressed in black, stood on the threshold. He 
stepped back slightly, seeming amazed at sight 
of Guelda, who offered indeed a strange vision 
of loveliness there, framed in her golden hair. 
Recovering himself, the old man hemmed 
slightly. 

‘It is alate hour to come, Miss Seaton, cer- 
tainly. But my master isil, I am grieved to 
say—Iam his lordship’s butler, and have been 
his contidential servant for many years. Ever 
since you saved his life the other day, Lord 
Loudon has thought very much about meeting 
you so strangely, it is my belief—indeed he told 
meas much this evening. Now he has made 
up his mind, and wishes to see you and your 
brother immediately. Hehas sent the carriage 
for you both to-night.” 

A carriage with a handsome pair of horses 
flecked with foam waited indeed at the tiny 
gate, its lamps sending gleams up the path. 

** But, oh, sir, what does Lord Loudon want 
with us? I hardly know him, and my little 
brother, see, is sleeping,” returned Guelda, be- 
wildered, turning the light on the child lying on 
his wretched enough, though clean, pallet. Then 
she added, with a pitiful yearning in her voice, 
remembering how supperless both were, ‘‘ Yet, 
if he really means to do us good You have 
a kind face yourself, sir; tell me, I beg of you, 
what does this mean ?” 

‘““It means, my dear young lady, that Lord 
Loudon has the best right of all living people to 
expect your obedience to his wishes, now that 
your father, poor Mr. Bertrand, is dead?” 

‘**Why—why? What has Lord Loudon to do 
with our father?” 

‘*Capt. Bertrand Seaton was his second son,” 
said the old man rather solemnly, 
Loudon is your grandfather, Miss Seaton!” 








CHAPTER IV. 

There was a strange confusion in Guelda’s 
mind after the old servant had brought his 
messaze. Asin a dream, the girl fouud herself 
in a luxurious carriage, with Bino beside her, 


who, atter asking reiterated sleepy questions | 


in astonishment while being dressed, had now 
relapsed into profound childish slumber on the 
easy cushions. His sister was free therefore to 
think over it all in peace. 

Adream! Yes, surely it was all a dream, a 


vision of sleep, that wonderful news, the 
hurried leave-taking at night of the little 
cottage which, however crazy as to roof and 


walls, had yet been home, the powdered coach: | 


man and beautiful fretting horses, the hand 
some harness and liveries, and even this grand 
carriage in which they were whirled along past 
well-known landmarks that Guelda could just 
distinguish stillin the darkness! It seemed a 











dream, but it was actually, wonderfully true. | 


A thousand questions rose in the girl's mind, 
yet, knowing so little, she could only sit dazed 
for an hour and a half, while presently, leaving 
the forest roads, she knew they passed through 
some outlying hamlets and descended into the 
rich champaign country on the borders,of the 
Forest of Dean. It was too dark to see the 
landscape, but at last the carriage turned in at 
a lodge gate and, passing up a drive under the 
darkness of some giart trees, stopped before 
the steps of what seemed a stately house. 

**Welcome to Sheen Abbey, Miss Seaton!” 
said the old butler Hillis, as he assisted Gueida 
to alight. 

Brother and sister pass in wonder througha 
row of servants, at whose powder and plush 
Bino gazed in open-mouthed admiration, across 
the narrow marble hall with many pillars and 

| short flignts of steps, then through some sit- 
ting-rooms that were a revelation of beauty 
and luxury, and almost overpowered the simple 
| country-bred girl. There were carpets in which 
one’s feet sank deep as in the forest moss 
—silken-covered sofas and chairs of such 


| child ? 
**Lord | 


dainty hues, of heavenly ethereal blue and pink 
faint as fading wild roses, Guelda was asnamed 
to tread there in her clumsy shoes, to pass with 
her coarse dress by the pictures of fine ladies in 
sweeping velvets and feathered hats, or dressed 
in cloud-like muslins with broad blue sashes— 
of noble gentlemen with ribbons and stars 
upon their coats who gazed down from the 
walls large as life. How they must wonder at 
such rustic, awkward descendants ! 

In a smaller room an old woman received 
them, wearing such a nice black silk gown that 
Guelda at first supposed her to be one of the 
family. 

“This is the housekeeper,” Hillis however 
explained ; she was waiting to help Miss Sea- 
ton to arrange her dress before seeing his lgrd- 
ship. ° 
“Must Isee him to-night?” murmured poor 
Guelda, bewildered, glancing at an exquisite 
little clock upheld by Cupids which -marked 
midnight. ‘I have no other dress ; and indeed 
we are not fit.” 

There was no help for it however; Lord 
Loudon’s orders were that both brother and 
sister should be brought to him at once. 

So, taking off her battered hat, by the old 
housekeepers advice, and smoothing - her 
beautiful hair, with a beating heart the girl 
prepared for the interview. 

‘“*Don't be afraid, Miss Seaton,” the old 
housekeeper said, encouragingly. ‘* Your like- 
ness to your grandmother is wonderful; Mr. 
Hillis says it quite took him aback when he 
first saw you.” 

Hand in hand, Guelda and little Bino pres- 
ently followed the old butler, the latter only 
admonishing them to be as quiet as possible 
when meeting their grandfather, as he was ill, 
and at all times disliked “excitement.” What 
Hillis meant by this was explained by his 
adding, in a confidential tone: 

‘*His lordship said to me this evening that I 
was to tell you your family position towards 
him—having contidence in me, if may be 
allowed to say so, and because he hates scenes, 
His words were: ‘Above all, Hillis, I will 
have no scene. However, the girl seems 
sensible’— you will forgive my liberty, Miss 
Seaton, in repeiting his words—‘or I should 
never have sent for them.’” 

Old Hillis was most anxious, too, for his own 

art, tosee the young girl's lovely face, which 
had already made a conquest of himself, bright- 
ening the loneliness of the beatiful old abbey. 

They entered a bedroom now, so handsome 
and lofty that Bino would have looked about 
curiously but that, on passing behind a high 
screen, they confronted Lord Loudon himself. 
The old man was sitting propped upright with 
pillows, wearing a black velvet cap on his head 
and a red flowered dressing-gown. On the 
table beside him wax candles were burning in 
tall silver sticks, lighting up his strongly- 
marked, pale,. and haughty face. Guelda 
fancied there was a look of almost yearning 
anxiety on his features as they entered ; but 
she told herself instantly afterwards that she 
must have been deceived, for Lord Loudon 
caimly raised a pair of eye glasses, and, with- 
out a word, surveyed his grandchildren for 
some seconds, Little Bino pressed close to his 
sister’s side, his dark eyes staring anxiously 
from his elf-locks; but Guelda, whose pride 
was stung by such areception given to his flesh 
and blood, drew up her tall slight figure as 
might a queen, with her head held high, and 
her brown eyes lighted up with sudden fire. 

A slight smile curled the old man’s thin lips, 
though a low sigh escaped him; but he put 
down his gold rimmed eyeglasses and held out 
a thin hand, saying aprovingly : 

“Ah, 1 see you are proud, child! I like you 
none the worse forit. If your father had been 
more so—— However, no matter now !” 

He made a slight gesture towards old Hillis, 
who obediently withdrew. 

A short silence followed. The old lord sat as 
one gazing down a long vista of memories, with 
his eyes nxed on Guelda. This reverie was 
broken by a whimper which poor Bino could 
not repress, and which brought the dreadful 
gaze he shunned full upon himself. 

‘‘Humph! It isa pity you canrot make the 
boy more like yourself—I like you,” the grand- 
father observed to Guelda,in clea* cutting 
tones. 

‘* Who likes me must like him too,” said the 
girl bravely. 

Again the old man gave a curious half-sad, 
half-satirical smile, but went on as if she had 
not spoken. 

‘‘T have sent for you, Guelda Seaton, not so 
much because you are the last of my race as be- 
cause your courage pleased me, and because 
you have a wonder!ul resemblance to one who 
was very dear to me and died young--I mean 
my wife, your grandmother.” 

As he spoke he raised his eyes to the portrait 
that hung close by ; and Guelda, following his 
look, started to perceive a beautiful pictured 
face meeting hers with what seemed precisely 
the same countenance which she ol always 
seen in her cracked mirror at the cottage—the 
same glossy golaen hair and warm browr. eyes, 
the same bright smile and proud poise of the 
head —only the pictured Guelda was arrayed in 
velvet and jewels, the other in merely a coarse 
darned gown. 

_ Then she heard Lord Loudon’s voice continu- 
ing— 

** Now I have sent for you to ask if you will 
care to try living with me, a lonely and, as you 
will find, often irritable old man. If you please 
me, Sheen Abbey is your natural home; if not, 
at least in justice I will offer you that educa- 
tion and position which your birth requires.” 

“I thank you, grandfather,” murmu*ed 
Guelda, feeling almost stunned, adding, hcw- 
ever, pleadingly, **but 1 can only accept your 
kindness if you mean Bertrand to share it—I 
cannot part from him.” 

** Yes ; he seems to need you more than a boy 
of his age should. Very well, I willdo as much 
for him. Perhaps he has more claim on my 
bounty than you, after all, though you don’t 
seem to know it,” said the old man grimly; 
‘*but he isno Seaton in face. What ails the 
What are you crying for, eh?” 

Little Bino wiped away a tear or two with 
his fingers. 

‘*T want my supper,” he said simply. 

Guelda, in apology, hastily explained his 
hungry and sleepy state. Lord Loudon winced 
as if sharply struck by the suffering—which he 
could only guess at—endured by these young 
creatures. Pressing a silver call-bell for Hillis 
he gave orders that a supper should be in- 
stantly served in the saloon, and that the 
housekeeper must see at once that Miss Seaton 
was provided with all she needed, 

‘** Forgive my thoughtlessness, my dear,” he 
said very feebly to his granddaughter; ‘‘I am 
ill to-night. wish in the morning that you 
should both keep your room till my housekeeper 
has provided you with suitable clothes to ap- 
pear in before my servants, Now you may 
go. 

(To be Continued.) 


Ladies’ Restaurants. 


It is becoming more popular every year for 
ladies to lunch at cafes. Thomas’ English Chop 
House is the favorite place in Toronto and is 
largely patronized by ladies and theatre 
parties. It is strictly first-class; ladies’ en- 
trance, reception and dressing rooms, 








Costly Ammunition. 


About the year 1793 the English besieged 
Pondicherry from Goudeloor and from the sea, 
The unfortunate town, so famous tor its un- 
wavering attachment to France, defended itself 
with the energy of despair, It could hope for 
no assistance from the mother country, which 
itself was engaged in alife and death struggle 
with the Triple Alliance. 

One fine day they were unable toreturn the fire 
of the English. They had powder enough left, 
but their stock of projectiles had run out. All 
the iron in the place had been expended on the 
red-coats ; even the railings round the monn- 
ments and the vanes and crosses of the churches 
had been turned into grape-shot. 

A council of war was summoned. The gov- 





ernor and the old soldiers composing it wept 
with rage at the thought of surrender. At this 
juncture an Indian craved permission to speak 
to the members of the council. He was ad- 
mitted, and turned out to be Sandira Poule, the 
head of the caste of the Vellaja of Pondicherry, 
the wealthiest man in the colony, He said: 

‘*Gentlemen, when I heard that your ammu- 
nition was exhausted, and that you had some 
thoughts of surrendering, I sent to the ram- 
parts fifty chests of rupees. Don’t you think 
that will make excellent grape-shot ?” 

These words were hailed with loud applause. 
The chief of the Vellaja was declared to have 
deserved well of his country. Every one re- 
turned to his post on the ramparts, and the 
defence was resumed with fresh vigor. For 
twenty days gold and silver grape-shot was 
vomited forth against the English. Ten mil- 
lions of francs were thus blown from the can- 
non’s mouth, 





Hotel Somnambulists 


‘* Have you ever had any patrons who were 
somnambulists ?” I asked a hotel-keeper. 

‘“*Havel! I had one last week.” 

‘*Tell me about it.” 

**“One night as I was about to jeave the 
office,” said the Boniface, ‘‘I noticed a man 
coming downstairs with his bag in his hand. 
He was staring straight ahead, looking at 
nothing, just like a three-weeks-old baby. I 
followed him till he reached the outside door, 
and then caught him by the collar.” 

‘** Wha-wha-what’s the matter?’ he gasped, 
acting just like a man who has been suddenly 
awakened. 

said I, 


***Oh, nothing,’ 
going?’ . 

‘““* Why, am I not in bed?’ he exclaimed. 

‘** Not at this present moment,’ I replied. 

***T must have been asleep,’ he murmured, 
looking like a dog that had been caught in the 
rn chasing sheep. 

‘** Maybe you were,’ said I, ‘ but you can bet 
the amount of your unpaid bill that I'm wide 
awake.’ So I brought him back to the cashier's 
desk and made him settle up. Then the porter 
= I thoroughly awoke him by kicking him 
out.” 

From the above anecdote I infer that som- 
nambulism doesn’t pay—at Jeast in a hotel 
whose proprietor 1s wide awake. 


‘Where are you 





A nearer view.—N. ¥. Life. 
wm ae 
Buzz Saws. 


A sad smile—Medicine. 

The empty truck makes the most noise. 

The morrow brings forth many surpr’ses. 

The stair creaks when vou tread the lightest. 

Digging for buried treasure wears out a good 
spade. 

We never upset the inkstand when it is 
empty. 

Expectation has its own way of counting the 
minutes. 

To be prepared for the unexpected is to be a 
philosopher. 

The only thing a woman doesn’t like tight is 
her husband, 

We have to go to a great many more disa- 
greeable places than school as we grow up. 


ee 


Too Polite. 











‘*T can’t give you a place on the staff,” said 
the editor : ‘“we never employ inexperienced 
men. 

‘“*How do you know I have had no experi- 
ence?” asked the applicant. 

‘** Because,” returned the editor, “ you touk 
your hat off when you came in the office.”— 
Puck. 


—_—_—__—-_ ~ e 


Unable To Grant It. 


A story illustrative of red-tapeism in Russia 
is told by an English correspondent. An oper- 
atic singer connected with a Moscow theater, 
wishing to make a short excursion into the 
country, went to get her passport counter- 
signed by the local authorities. The presiding 
official inquired for her ‘‘ written petition.” 

‘“*My written petition!” cried the lady, ‘‘I 
have none; I never knew that anything of the 
kind was required,” 

‘Not required, madam? On the contrary, 
nothing can be done without it. ‘Take this 
sheet of paper and write according to my 
dictation.” 

She transcribed word for word a formal peti- 
tion requesting Jeave of absence, which was 
then signed, folded, and sealed. 

‘**And now,” quoth the man in office, ‘‘ you 
have only to deliver it.” 

“To whom, pray?” 

“To whom?” echoed the official, with a 
smile at the absurdity of the question; ‘to 
me, of course.” The document was handed 
across the table. The great man adjusted his 
spectacles, broke the seal, gravely read over 
his own composition, and said: ‘*Madam, I 
have read your petition, and I regret to tell 
you that I am unable to grant it,” 


ee 


Saxon Politeness. 


In a village of Saxony the mortal remains of 
Farmer Lehmann were about to be consigned 
to their last resting-place. The choristers had 
finished their anthem and the clergyman 
standing at the open grave, had commence 
his funeral oration, when the choristers fancied 
they heard something moving in the coffin. 
One of them gave a pull at the minister's 
gown, but the latter pushed him off. Another 
chorister boy rugged at lis gown, still the 

















clergyman gave no heed, Then the sexton 
thought he heard a noise in the coffin, and to 
avoid disturbing the minister he cautiously 
stooped down so as not to alarm the congre- 
gation, gave the coffin a gentle rap and 
inquired, ‘‘Herr Lehmann, is there anything 
more we can do for you?” ° 








Calling a Four-Wheeler. 


Mr. W. S. Gilbert, coming down from a great 
reception some time since, stood in the hall 
waiting for the servant to bring him his coat 
and hat. As he stood there, a heavy swell, 
descending, took him fora servant in waiting, 
and called out to him: 

**Call me a four-wheeler.” 

Mr. Gilbert placed his glass in his eye, and 
looking blandly at the swell, said, ‘‘ You are a 
four-wheeler.” 

‘* What do you mean ¢” said the swell. 

Said Mr, Gilbert—‘t You told me to call you a 
four-wheeler, and I have done so. I really 
couldn't call you hansom you know.” 


eer 


They Paid in Advance. 


The late Judge W., ona visit to Niagara, 
when the car was in use on the inclined plane 
raised and lowered by steam power, went into 
the starting-house to witness the descent, too 
timid to go himself. After the car started, 
fully impressed with the danger, he turned to 
the man in charge and said, ‘‘ Suppose, sir, the 
— should break?” 

he man, with a serious countenance, and a 
single eye to business, replied, ‘‘Oh, that 
nant be all right--they all paid before they 
went!” 
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A Chronic Sufferer. 


Seedy individual—Madam, can’t you give 
something to a vellow fever sufferer ? 

Woman—Ain’t you the same man that called 
here a few months ago and got twenty-five 
cents to help a blizzard sufferer ? 

Seedy individual—Yes, ma'am. I don't do 
= but suffer from one year’s end to the 
other. 








All She Had. 


Alphonse—I am a poor man, Miss De Pink, 
but I am industrious, honest and ambitious, 
and if you—you would—Oh! Miss De Pink— 
Alice—” 

Miss De Pink—Certainly! I haven’t much to 
give, but you are welcome. Here's a shilling! 
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40 years’ record of honorable deal- 
ing 


40 years before an intelligent public 
40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


40 years of liberal and equitable 
methods 


40 years manufacturers and dealeis 


SFRAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OURA 


K. S. Willams & Son 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 





Hatters and Tailors 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


““MILLER’S” NEW YORK HATS 


Our Tailoring Department will be open 
for business on MONDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


We will show only the very newest goods. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


J. Pittman & Co. 


113 King Street West, Toronto 


g. W. TIGKELL & 00 


FURNITURE 


FALL STOCK NOW COMPLETE 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TU OUR 


Upholstered Goods Department 


IN WHICH WE ARE BHOWING A SPLENDID BTOCE. 





FURNITURE FOR BEDROOM, DINING- 
ROOM AND HALL. 





JUST IN 


A New Lot of American Rattan Goods 


LATEST DESIGNS 





G. W. TICKELL & CO. 


108 KING STREET WEST 
WRARLY OPFOSIT® ROSSIN HOUSB, FEW DOORS RAST 
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TORONTO SATURDAY 


WITCH HAZEL: 


Or, THE SECRET OF THE LOCKET. 


By MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON, 
Author of ‘Geoffrey's Victory,” ‘‘ Brownie’s Triumph,” “‘The Forsaken Bride,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—Continven. 


Time had touched both Mr. and Mrs. Earles- 
court very lightly. Emelie seemed scarcely a 
day older than when she came to England with 
her devoted husband. Her form was perhaps 
a trifle rounder, there was a little more of 
matronly dignity in her manner, a little graver 
sweetuess in the lines of her perfect face. But 
there was scarce a thread of silverin her rich 
brown hair; hereye was as clear avd bright as on 
that morning when she gave her hand to the 
royal man whom she loved with her whuyle 
heart; her laugh was as cherry, her step as 
light as when we first saw her. 

Two boys had been born to her—two noble 
boys, too—one the image of his father, the 
other bearing more of the impress of his 
mother's refined features, ane a happier family 
could not be found in all England. 

Marie, however, was the idol of them all. 
Mr. and Mrs. Earlescourt were bound up in 
cher; the boys worshipped her, and well they 
might, for she was ever ready to sacrifice her 
own pleasure to their enjoyment. 

All this, however, had been brought about by 
much labor and trial, for the little waif whom 
William Earlescourt and Emelie Graham had 
rescued from the Chicago flames was at that 
time a wild, untamed child, She was wilful 
and disobedient, seltish and tyrannical, show- 
ing tha’ she had been allowed to have her own 
way and rule those about her. But Emelie 
Graham had governed her more wisely. She 
had first subdued the passionate and rebellious 
spirit, and then won the child's idolatry by her 
sweetness and love, and in this work, after 
their marriage. Mr. Earlescourt was a great 
help. They were a remarkable couple, both in 
social and private life, and their family was re- 
garded as a model household. 

The Stewarts and FEarlescouris, together 
with the family of Sir Henry Harwood, whose 
estate joined the duke’s on the right, made a 
gay company, and almost every day was de- 
voted to some excursion or amusement, in 
which they all participated. 

Mrs. Harwood had two nieces with her, 
whom she delighted to entertain, and she in- 
stituted a round of pleasure for them and her 
son by sending out “at home” cards for every 
Tuesday evening. 


Belle and Hazel were not permitted to at- | 


tend the first of these, although they had been 
included in Mrs. Harwood's invitation. 

Mrs. Scewart was averse to allowing her 
younger daughter to go much into company, 
since it would be three years yet before she 
would make her regular debut. Besides 
Helena objected. 





this many aday,” Sir Henry observed tohis wife, 
ashe watched her flitting in and out among 
the dancers ; noticed her graceful movements, 
heard her rippling laugh, and marked the quick 


repartee and jest which kept those about her in | 
| Nelson, smiling; ‘‘ but if I could induce Mrs. 
| Stewart to excuse Miss Belle for the day would | 


a state of delight and admiration. 

** Hazel, you are the belle of the evening; 
everybody is in love with you, and Helena is 
decidedly unappreciated. Look out for thun- 
der-heads to-morrow morning,” whispered 
Belle, as she came in contact with Hazel dur- 
ing one of the changes of a figure, 

_ “On, Belle, I hope not,” Hazel replied, look- 
ing greatly distressed for a moment, 

She glanced over to where Helena was stand- 
ing, and met her eye. 


| 


Hazel did not wonder that Belle had spoken 
in high praise of the young lord, for she found 
him a truly delightful companion, and, next to 
Percy, he came up to her ideal of a noble man. 

** Miss Gay,” Lord Nelson said, as they stood 
watching the full, glorious moon rising appar- 
ently out of the shimmering sea, “we are 
making ~ a party to go to-morrow to Pur- 
gatory—a beautiful spot about five miles dis. 
tant, but wretchedly misnamed. I wonder if 
you could be persuaded to make one of our 
number.” 

‘*T think not, your lordship,” Hazel answered. 
“Tam engaged with Miss Stewart from nine 
until two, and we do not allow anything to in- 
terfere with our study hours.” 

‘* You are very conscientious,” returned Lord 


you go?” 

‘* Thank you, but I think not,’ Hazel repeated 
decidedly. ‘* Belle is beginning to be really 
interested, and is doing good work. I should 


prefer that there be no interruption just at | 
| her word. 


| present.” 


There was a peculiar | 


glitter in it, and there was an expression on | 


her face that made her quail for an instant. 
But it was only for a moment, for as Helena 
caught Hazel'’s glance she smiled and nodded 
pleasantly, as much as to say that she was glad 
she was enjoyin 

elle was mistaken about her sister having any 


; unpleasant feeling. 


i 


** Belle was such a hoiden,” she said, ‘‘ that | 


it annoyed her to have her go where she was 
invited.” 

But at Mrs. Harwood's first reception that 
lady inquired so kindly for the absent girl, and 
expressed so much disappointment at her re- 
maining away that Mrs. Stewart relented, and 
regretted that she had not allowed Belle to 
come, 


And when her hostess learned that Hazel | 


had also been detained, simply because of her 
position, she heartily said that she should be 
very glad to have Miss Gay also make one of 
their number, and Mrs. Stewart promised not 
to refuse either of them ere again. 

When Belle was informed of this she was 
nearly wild with excitement. 


_ She never felt comfortable, however, when 
in the presence of the brilliant belle. She had 


shrunk from her at their first meeting, for | 


there was something about her which made 
her feel that Helena could be very cruel in 
spite of her apparent sweetness, the charm of 
which almost every one acknowledged. 

If Hazel captured the young people during 
the early = of the evening, she as surely 
won the hearts ot the older guests, when, at 
Mrs. Harwood’s request, she gave them some 
music, 

She first played a brilliant selection, which 
she executed, from memory, and then sang a 
simple ballad with so much expression and 
pathos that her hearers were enraptured. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HELENA SHOWS HER COLORS, 

““Who is she?” Mrs. Earlescourt asked of 
Mrs. Stewart, by whom she was sitting, and 
with whom she had been socially chatting dur- 
ing the last half hour. 

*She is a Miss Gay, a member of my family,” 
Mrs, Stewart replied. 

**Indeed ! you must be very proud of her, for 
she is exceedingly gifted. Is she a relative?” 

‘No; she is simply the companion and gov- 
erness of my youngest daughter.” 

‘She seems very young for such a position,” 
remarked Mrs. Earlescourt, as she studied the 
fair young face opposite her. 5 

“She is young, but she seems wonderfully 
fitted for it. She is just fresh from school, and, 
according to my judgment, all the better quali- 
tied to teach on that account.” 

‘*She seems very muck of a lady. 
obliged to teach? 
rents?” 

‘No; she is an orphan.” 





Is she 


herself, and she felt sure that | friend : 
| said, in a tone from which there was no appeal. 





Has she no home nor pa-_ 


‘*Poor child!” said Mrs. Earlescourt, tears | 
starting to her eyes; ‘“ how proud of her her | 
father and mother would have been if they | 

| could have lived until now.” 
Presently she excused herself, and watching | 


her opportunity, when Hazel was at liberty, 
she went to her and remarked, in her gracious 


| way. 


** Hazel, dear,” she cried, dancing into their | 


sitting room, and giving her an ecstatic hug, 
** we will ha.e gay times now; mamma has left 
the bars down for her young colt, and I promise 
you she will make the most of her oppor- 
tunities.” 

*: Belle, my dear girl, don’t make such odious 
comparisons,” Hazel urged, with a shocked ex- 
pression, yet laughed in spite of her reproof, 
for Belle was prancing about in a very coltish 
manner, and manifesting her delight with more 
of vigor than dignity. 

** Well, you know that I ama sort of untamed 
creature, but with you along to hold the curb, 
perhaps I shall not be so very vicious,” she re- 
turned, 

**With me along!” said Hazel, looking up, 
surprised. ‘‘ I am not going.” 

**Oh, indeed you are! 
step without you. Besides, you are particu- 
larly invited, and Mrs. Harwood hopes that 
you will be willing to contribute a little music 
to her entertainment.” 

‘“*I would gladly oblige Mrs. Harwood, but, 
truly, Belle, I should feel out of place among 
such gay people, and besides——” 

“Well, besides what, you modest witch?” 
demanded her incorrigible pupil. 

“The wardrobe of a governess is not sup- 
posed to be very extensive,” replied Hazel, 
smiling, but coloring, **and I should make a 
very poor appearance among the gay butterflies 
that will tlic about Mrs. Harwood’s elegant 
parlors.” 

* Nonsense, Hazel! You always look lovely. 
Your graduating dress is pretty, and nice 
enough for any place; besides, you have that 
India lawn, dotted with forget-me-nots—you 
are just captivating in that; then, too, you 
have your white mull. Of course you wil go; 
you could not be so cruel as to deprive meof so 
much pleasure, and I shall not stir without 
you,” the young girl artfully concluded, know- 
ing full well that this last argument would win 
her point. 


I should not go one | 


““You have given us a rare treat this even- 
ing, Miss Gay. I have enjoyed your music 
more than I can express. 
me for addressing you without the formality of 
an introduction,” she continued. ‘‘{ am Mrs. 
Earlescourt, and I feel very much at home in 
the house of my friend, Mrs. Harwood. I hope 
you do not mind the lack of ceremony.” 

“Not at all, madam,” Hazel replied, her 


You must excuse _ 


* Just for once, Miss Gay; it could not mat- 
ter,” pleaded the young lord. 








| show a good record to Mrs. Stewart,’ 


NIGHT. 


though this was the first time that her will had 
really clashed with Hazel’s. 

“IT do not wish to threaten at all, dear,” 
Hazel said. with gentle patience, ‘ but, truly, 
I do not feel like countenancing any pleasure 
that cannot be enjoyed with a clear conscience.” 

** Just as though my sins had anything to do 
with your conscience.” retorted Belle, coloring 
with mingled shame and anger. 

“Still must not condone them. I cannot 
share any pleasure with you, Belle, unless I can 
Hazel re- 


| turned, without the least trace of anmoyance, 


Hazel glanced up archly at him, while a laugh 


of amusement rippled over her red lips. 


“Tf I am not misinformed, it was by your 


advice that a governess was engaged for Beile, 
end you are the last person I should expect 
would tempt me from my duty to your little 
friend. No, Lord Hartwell, I cannot go,” she 


**T stand condemned,” the young man re- 
turned, ‘‘and I honor you for your firmness, 
Miss Gay. But I really wish both you and 
Belle to visit this charming spot and there mav 
be no other opportunity. Would you go after 
your study hours are over, if it could be ar- 
ranged ?” 

“With Mrs. Stewart's permission, yes, and 
thank you for your kind thoughtfulness,” Hazel 
—— with heightened color. 

is face lighted, a smile wreathed his lips as 
he noticed it. This fair girl's beauty and sweet- 
ness were fast making a slave of him. 


| ably look at the blank leaves of the hymn book | 


“Mrs. Stewart shali be interviewed this very | 


evening,” he said. ‘* Now come in and give me 
this waltz that the orchestra has just struck 
up, and [ shall be amply repaid for my thought- 
fulness.” 

‘But, Lord Hartwell, I have just danced 
with you,” Hazel objected, not because she did 
not enjoy him as a partner, but fearing she 
would make herself conspicuous by monopoliz- 
ing so much of his time and society. 

** Never mind; I want this waltz with you, 
and then I promise not to ask you again—this 
evening,” he persuaded. 

Hazel laughed merrily. 

**T am afraid I shall be paying you a doubtful 
compliment, if I grant your request upon such 
a condition ; however, since you made it your- 


self you will have no one else to blame,” she | 


retorted. 

‘** You are fond of dancing, are you not, Mise 
Gay ?” he asked, as he gave her his arm to con- 
duct her within. 

“ Yes, indeed, when I have a good partner.” 

‘““Am—am I an agreeable partner, Miss 
aay ?” he inquired, bending eagerly toward 

er. 

Hazel darted a quick, bright look at him. 

“*T suspect that you are begging a compli- 


ment now,” she said roguishly, but coloring | 


beneath his glance. 

‘* Never mind ; tell me, please.” 

‘**T never hada better,” she confessed. lightly. 

“Thank you,” the young lord returned, with 
atwinklein hiseye. ‘I shall remember that 
in the future when I request the pleasure of 
your hand, and remind you of it.” 

Hazel told herself that all this was only jest 
—only the pleasant chat of the moment that 
really meant nothing. Nevertheless it was 


| very pleasant to be sought out by him, to feel 
| that he enjoyed her society, to listen to his cul 


| tured conversation. 


heart going out instantly toward this lovely | 
| the enjoyment of the moment, while many who 


woman ; ‘‘and,” she added, simply, ‘‘I am very 
giad that you enjoyed my music.” 


She knew that she played well, but she was | 


not vain of her gift, and it always made her 
happy to contribute in this way to the pleas- 
ure of others, 

‘* Who was your instructor, Miss Gay!” Mrs. 
Earlescourt added. 

**He was a German—Herr Heinrich of Lon- 
don,” Hazel replied. 

** Ah, yes, I have heard of him. 
be very rigid, I believe.” 

‘““Yes, he is strict—he has the reputation 
with some of being very cross,’ the young girl 


He is said to 


| answered smiling ** but I never found him so, 


' consider him a 


' panion remarkec 


It did; and Hazel went with her when Tues- | 


day evening came around again; and very 
charming she was, too, in her spotless mull, 
with only a broad, rich sash and a few flowers 
for ornament. 

Mrs. Harwood was instantly attracted to- 
ward her, and, gracious lady that she was, told 
her that she was glad to see her in a hearty 
way that left no room fordoubt upon the point. 

Later, she saw her sitting by herself in a cor- 
ner, and going to her, she asked why she did 
not join the dancers, 


although he will not tolerate bad playing. I 
conscientious and superior 
teacher.” 

** As soon as we can find a house to suit us 
we shall begin to receive—will you come and 
play for my guests occasionally?’ Mrs. Earles- 
court asked with a winning smile. 

‘““With Mrs. Stewart's permission I shall be 
very ange to do so,” Hazel replied. adding 
frankly, **My time belongs exclusively to her, 
as I am simply a governess in her family.” 

“You are 7 young to teach,” her com- 

, studying the girl’s sweet 
face ; ‘* dv you enjoy it?” 

‘“*T have, thus far, although I have had but 
very little experience—I came to Mrs, Stewart 


ago.” 


| wards? 
Something in his look, his | 


tone and his touch kept a lovely color in her | 
| cheeks, and now, as she whirled over the pol- 


rhythm of the music, she forgot everything but 


observed her thought her the loveliest creature 
in the room. 

**Look at her, mother!” whispered Helena 
Stewart, as her eyes followed those two figures 
keeping step so perfectly. ‘‘She has danced 
three times with Lord Nelson—twice in suc- 
cession. Your governess bids fair to become 
the belle of the season.” 

Helena’s lips were wreathed with smiles, 
while, apparently, her eyes were following the 
dancers with delight. Anyone beholding her 


but with a firmness which plainly indicated 
that her decision was unalterable. 

-Belle was on her knees beside her in a mo- 
ment, her arms twined about her waist, her 
repentant face lifted appealingly to her friend. 

**You dear, Hazel-eyed darling,” she cried. 
“TI shouldn’t take a moment's comfort without 
you, and I will be so good that you will not 
know me. You shall be proud ef your pupil 
to-day if you never are again.” 

And the warm-hearted, impulsive girl kept 


(To be Continued. ) 





Lines Found in a Hymn Book. 
_I suppose it is not conducive to a proper re- 
ligious frame of mind, but when 1 find myself 
in a strange church, in a strange pew, I invari- 





—or, rather, at the leaves which were blank 
when the book came from the binder, for they 
are usually covered with little messages by the 
time [ inspect them, 

These messages are written by immature | 
persons whose idea of the sanctity of churches | 
will permit them to write, but not to whisper. | 

I found the following assortment in a hymn | 
book in pew number —, in the Church of the | 
Offertory, last Sunday : 

“I forgot to invite 
Wasn't it disgraceful?” 

‘* Look at the fright of a bonnet.” 

* Do you hear that man asleep?” 

“Ttisn'ta man. It's alittle child.” 

‘* Does that rip in my back breadth show?” 

‘* That’s a lovely hat you've got.” 

**Ought to be. Cost $11.63.” 

Beside these, there were some I could not 
read. They had been partly rubbed out. 


Janet to the picnic. | 





Evolution of the Cigarette. 
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5~~3_ How the French Treat an\ Enemy. | 
Beggar—aA charity, sir—mein Gott, charity. | 





French Swell—Certainly—here's a quarter. 

Friend of Swell—Why, man alive, that man 
is a Prussian! 

French Swell—Yes, I know; but that is the 
way French gentlemen treat their enemies. 
That poor fellow had no more to do with the 
war of 1870 than I had. Had Bismarck begged 
a quarter of me he would not have received it. 


| 
See een, | 
A Faithful Retainer. 
Mrs. St. Jones—What is it this time, Ed- | 
Edwards—Mrs. Kerr-Bristow's card, ma'am. 

Mrs. St. Jones—Did she leave any message ? 

Edwards— Yes, ma'am; she said as how she | 


: : : | was always finding y 4 
ished floor upon his arm to the entrancing | ae always finding you out 


Mrs. St. Jones—I hope you replied grace- | 
fully, Edwards ? 
Edwards— Yes, I said 


ma’am; as how I 


| wasn't aware that you'd done ansthing to be | 


would have thought that she was simply giv- | 


ing herself up to the enjoyment of the gay 
scene before her. Mrs. Stewart alone caught 
the venom in her tone, the latent tire in her 
eye,and knew what envy and jealousy were 
rankling in her selfish heart—knew that she 


_never forgave anyone for outshining her or 
| taking the precedence in circles where she was | 


accustomed to shine, 

‘*Never mind, Helena,” her mother replied, 
good-naturedly ; ‘* Lord Nelson is always trying 
to make people enjoy themselves ; probably he 


| thought she was being neglected, and asked 


her out of pure kindness.” 

** Neglected |!” repeated Helena, with a laugh, 
which, to uncritical cars, was sweetness itaelf, 
‘there isn't a young man in the room who has 
not tried to secure her for a partner. Here- 


| after, mamma, I think the school-room will be | 
directly after graduating only a couple of weeks | 


**Do you think you will like to follow this | 


kind of life always?” 

Hazel sighed softly at this question, and 
glanced about her. 

More than once during that eventful even- 
ing, even in the midst of her enjoyment, 


there had come into her heart a wish that she | 


was the cherished daughter of fond parents, 
and could enjoy, unrestrained, the delights of 
social life—at least for a while. But Hazel’s 
nature was not a jealous one. 

**It has been very pleasant, thus far,” she 
said, quietly, ** but evenif it had not been, one 
cannot always choose what one likes best.” 

**But you enjoy this?” and Mrs. Earles 


| court’s glance wandered for a moment over the 


Hazel told her that she was a stranger to al- | 
most every one, and, besides, she feared that | 


Mrs. Stewart would not approve. 
Mrs. Harwood went directly to that lady and 
asked her permission to introduce Hazel, and 


to allow her to mingle freely with the company. | 
** These little socials are to be very informal,” | 


she urged. ‘I have introduced them just for 
the sake of giving our rises people a good 
time, now and then, and I like to see every one 
happy.” Wi 

Mrs. Stewart gave her permission, although 
she feared that she had made a mistake, a little 
later, when she saw Hazel the centre of an ad- 
miring coterie of gentlemen, who were eagerly 
soliciting the pleasure of dancing with her, 
Lord Nelson and Charles Harwood being fore- 


| to lead. , : 
am not sure that I ought to indulge much in | 


most among them; while Hazel, with flushed | 


cheeks and shiuing eyes, was enteraining 

them with a grace 

belle might envy. 
When Mrs. Harwood told her that she had 


such as an accomplished | 


Mrs. Stewart's permission to mingle freely with | 


the company, she gave herself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion with all her heart, just as 


she did everything, and before she knew it she | 


forgot that she was among the aristocracy of | ‘ [ 
P i | and chatted freely together, until Lord Nelson 


the land; she remembered nothing save that 
everybody was delightful, that she was young 
and happy, and the world very beautiful. 


briliiant company, and then came back to the 
lovely face beside her. 

“Oh, yes, this is delightful,” Hazel returned, 
with gleaming eyes. “Still, it might not be 
the best kind of a life for me.” 

* Why not?” 


were to give myself up wholly to it. 
believe that a fashionable life is the noblest life 


social pleasures—they might make me discon- 
tented with my lot.” 


I have my own living to earn, and I | ). party, but would drive over after lunch, 


if she could have some one to accompany her, | 


the proper place for your governess.” 

** But, Helena, I cannot be disobliging; if 
my friends ask for her music, how can I refuse?” 
queried Mrs, Stewart, looking worried. 


‘“‘Oh! if you choose to keep a governess for | 


the community at large, I suppose there is no 
law to prevent it. Thanks, Mr. Harwood, I 
shall be happy to polka with you; I am quite 
rested, and have been enjoying watching the 
dancers immensely ;" an 
sailed away on the arm of Charles Harwood, 


the beautiful belle | 


first giving her mother a fond smile and look, | 


as if she was loth to leave her and had been 


saying the sweetest things to her, instead of | 


pluoging barbed arrows into her bosom. 
When Lord Nelson craved permission for 


Belle and Hazel to join the pleasant party the | 


next morning, Mrs. Stewart said ‘* No,” de- 
cidedly, adding that “study was the law until 
two o'clock.” 7 
The young man bowed acquiescence, but did 
not yield his point, and, early the next day, 


| presented himself in the Stewarts’ parlor, with 


“It is very sweet of you to accept your con.- | 


dition so patiently and cheerfully,” Mrs. Earles 


court said, gently, while she laid her hand | 


almost affectionately upon Hazel’s arm. “I 
wonder, ’ she continued, “if you have met my 
daughter this evening.” 

**T ao not remember having been introduced 
to Miss Earlescourt,” Hazel replied. 

“Come, then, and let me ss 
quainted ; I would like Marie to know you.” — 

The gracions lady linked her arm_ within 
that of her young companion, and, leading her 
across the room, introduced her to Marie and 
then to her husband, who was standing be- 
side her. 

Hazel and Marie become friends immediately, 


Hartwell came to claim the former for a quad- 


t i habit of | evening. 
a ge A igs Me ec llgy on eget age toy | He had not met Hazel until introduced to her | 


fiving weekly receptions to her pupils, and 
azel had therefore acquired an ease and self- 


possession in company which rendered her | hers, 


manner and bearing above criticism. 

She was not allowed to sit out a set as after 
Mrs. Harwood introduced her she had more 
applicants for her hand than she could aceagt, 
while her partners found her irresistible; she 
was merry, witty, fa--i ating, and yet without 
a suepicion of ruden -s- iu her manner. 

7 She is the brightest little witch I've seen 


| 


there by Belle, but the moment his eye met | 


the moment. his hand touched hers, he 
knew that Helena Stewart could never be his 
wife; he believed that he should love this 
beautiful, refined girl as he could love only once 
in his life. 

When their quadrille was ended he enticed 
Hazel out upon the veranda to see the moon 
rise, he said, but really that he might secure 
her to himself for a few moment's quiet chat. 


It might make me selfish and worldly if I | a request from his grandmother that the young 
I do not | 


girls might be allowed to accompany her to 
* Purgatory” in the afternoon. She did not 
feel able, she said, to spend the entire day with 


otherwise she would not goatall. She would 
call for the young girls at quarter past two, if 
Mrs. Stewart made no objection to the plan. 


That lady saw no reason why she should | 
| refuse, only she would have preferred that 
Hazel had not been included in the invitation. | 
| She knew that Helena would not like it, and | 


| she did not wish to vex her. 


make you ac- | 


| 


Still, Lord Nelson 
with the duchess to act as chaperone fo the 
girls, she could not see how any harm would 


result from the arrangement, 8o she gave her | 


consent, “ 

Belle and Hazel were delighted with the 
prospect of joining the excursionists, only the 
latter made it a condition that all lessons 
should be faithfully prepared and the practice 
homestly done. 


was to escort her, and, | 








ashamed of, ma‘am. 


a ation ~e 
} 


After Service. | 


Mr. Heald—I done med a mistake, 'n put a | 
button like dis one (showing it) on d’ plate dis 
mawnin’. Kin'r gittim back? | 

Rev. Mr. Holder—Whar's yo’ boardin’ now, | 
Mistah Heald? | 

Mr. Heald—Down t’ d’ Soggerses house. j 

Mr.. Holder—I reck'n I'll keep dat liddy but- 
ton fer d’ chu’ch. Dey ain't nebber less ‘n | 
twainty-farve cends ante down ‘t Soggerses. | 
De chu’ch will redeem dat button, Mr. Heald. 





Blind Girl (introduced to Adonis Bacon)— 
Allow me to pass my hands over your face? 
We blind peop.e can tell how a person looks in 
that way. 

Adonis Bacon— With pleasure, miss. 

Blind Girl (passes her hands over Adonis)— 
Why, sir! you are the handsomest man I never 
saw |! 





A Sweeping Criticism. 

‘“‘How do you like Pennywynkle’s 
novel ?” - 

‘‘Intolerably long. He should have drawn it 
to a conclusion before he began that descrip- | 
tion of Vanity Fair watering place. a 

‘““Why, he opened his first chapter with | 
that.” 

‘*] know it,” was the soft response. 


new | 


oe ————_— 


‘‘Only Men of Brains.” 
Field (in a restaurant)—Brillat-Savarini said: | 
‘Animals feed; men eat; but only men of 
brains know how to eat!” | 


eee SS 





Bacon—Indeed ¢ 

Waiter— What will you have, sir? 

Field—Give me some tripe and onions, buck- 
wheat cakes and a bottle of lager. 





A Difference. 
German—I'm glad to 
a languase. en ae ee ae 
‘renchman—You are mistaken, Is eak your 
beastly language beautifully, : 


The Shrewd Profession. 


Old Smith (to weeping beggar boy)— What are 
you crying for, little boy? 

Little Boy—Crying, sir, ‘cause I wor afraid 
that you, aza noice binevolint old jintlemun, 
would pass me without giving me a cent. 

(Gets ten.) 





= 


There Already. 


**Those Thompsons are a bad lot. Three out 
of the four ought to be in the penitentiary.” 

‘* What of the fourth?” 

‘* He’s there already.” 


= 


Besides, They Never Grow Weary. 
Angelina—What are you going to have on 
your fall hat? 
Emeline—White wings. 
Angelina— White wings! What for? 
Emeline—Because I can get them fora song. 





Not Much Strength Required. 
Lady— Hammocks, please. 
Dealer—Yes'm; something strong enough 
for two? 
Lady— No ; strong enough for one. 
married three months, 


I've been 
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a make perfection, and perfection is no 
trifle, 


DIAMOND RINGS 








Newest Designs and Best Stones 


at Bottom Prices 


RYRIE ~=BROTHERS 


113 Yonge Street _ 
Charles Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
70 YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank. 





Just opened (up stairs) the Handsomest 
Dining Room in the City for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


Lunch Counter tor Gentlemen on the 
ground floor as usual. 


F. MOSSOP, Proprietor. 





J. YOUNG 
LEADING UNDERTAKEP 


347 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE 679. 


THE 


Mons. TRANCLE-ARMAND 
\ Ladies’ Fashionab'e Hair-dresser 
and Perfumer, of Paris (France), 
7 Yonge Street, 407, Toronto, 
o inform the ladies of 












this city that through his many 
years’ experience in the prin- 
cipal cities and houses of 


Europe as Ladies’ Hair-dresser 
and Perfumer, ex-Professor of 
the Schcol of Art in Hair 
dressing of Paris and London, 
is able to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in Hair-dressing for Balls, 
Soirees, Theaters, Weddings, 
. etc. Powdered and Historical 
Hair-dressing. Ladies’ Hair- 
cutting, Singeing and Sham- 
pooing Department. Ladies 
waited upon at their own resi- 
dence. All styles of Hair Goods, 
‘ » Fringes, Waves, Switches, Wigs, 
AS X on hand or made to < ‘ 

“ f \/ shortest notice, best quality 


- cay a and best finish guaranteed. 
ARMAND'S HAIR STORE, 
407 Yonge St., close to Y. M. C. A. Building, Toronto. 
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| For removing Tan, Freckles, Blemishes, and imparting Beauty and Freshness to the 
Complexion, Clearness, Softness and Smoothness to the Skin. 


‘*Mamma has said that I can go, and I sup- | 


rille that had been promised him earlier in the | pose [ shall, even if I have not my lessons as 


well as usual,” Bella pouted, in a momentary 
fit of antagonism at this condition. 

Hazel shot a pained look at her. 

‘* Yes, I suppose you can go without regard 
to the thoroughness of your work,” she an- 
awered, quietly. s 

‘Is that supposed to be a threat that you 
will stay home if I do not get my lessons? 
Belle demanded, with a defiant toss of her 


head. 
The late hours of the previous evening had 
not improved her naturally quick temper, al- 





Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 1874, 
Mr. Gro. W. Larro: I have received and used, with great 
pleasure and delizht, the “* BLOOM OF YOUTH,” and find 
it superior 10 any Cosmetic or Toilet Preparation in Europe. | 
It imparts to the complexion beauty and brilliancy. W ith 
many thanks,” 
Yours, with great esteem, 


SIGNORA RISTORL. 


Fur Sale by all Druggis‘s 


The ‘‘ Bloom or Youtu” has been in use nearly twenty 


| years, and has been used by over a million of ladies, includ- 


ing the opera singers, actress-s and professional ladies gen- 
erally, and always given the utmost sati-faction. Tne 
proprietor could publith a book of testimonials, but secrecy 


| forbids. 


This delightful preparation has been -hemically analyzed 


| by the Board of Health, a i declared harmless and in ne 
| way injurious to the skin or health. 


Price 50 cents per Bottle 
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Writing of a visit to the home of the poet Swin- 
burne, Louise Chandler Moulton, says: “It 


seemed to me that the neet had really grown | - 


younger in the ten years since I had seen him 
before. He looked so full of life and vigor, such 
light was in his eyes, such warmth in his smile, 


that one felt Time had nothing to do with him, , 


and he might go on living and working for 
ever. He is a lithe, slight, energetic looking 
man, with auburn hair and beard, and a fine 
forehead above those brilliant expressive eyes. 
He has charmingly gracious and cordial man- 
ners, and Mr. Watts tells me he is the very 
happiest man he knows, because his interests 
are so keen, his projects for work so numerous, 
that time is never half long enough for him.” 

She describes his library as ‘‘a marvellous 
collection of first editions and of rare volumes, 
some of which are not to be found even in the 
British Mustum, or the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. I wish I could recall correctly the 
long, quaint explanatory title of one book 
which he showed me—one of the very earliest 
illustrated books ever printed. It professed to 
depict and describe certain creatures well 
known to men—veritable creatures of history. 
The descriptions were in the most delicious 
rhyme, more amusing than you can possibly 
imagine. Sirens, mermaids, mermen, serpents 
with human faces (wise serpents, such as 
tempted our far-away grandmother in Eden), 
camels, apes—heaven knows what not—and 
the veritable history and characteristics of each 
creature were set forth in these enchanting 
rhymes. ‘Fancy,’ said Mr. Swinburne, ‘ fancy 


the children who grew up to be my ancestors 
looking over this very book—clamoring to see 
it—300 or 400 years ago. 
here and there.’ 

cnsasensnntbensanenstlpiiisanssieadaanaet 


The New Lord Mayor of London. 


Alas! they tore it 


” 
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The Liverymen of the city of London have 
chosen Alderman Whitehead to be Lord Mayor 
for the ensuing year. Mr. James Whitehead 
was born at Appleby in 1834, and educated at 
the Appleby Grammar School. He is largely 
engaged in the Bradford trade. He is, in poli- 
tics, an advanced Liberal, and he has twice 
unsuccessfully contested a division of the 
county of Westmoreland against the Hon. 
William Lowther, M.P., being defeated on the 
first occasion by 10 votes and on the lst by 186 
votes. He is now the chosen candidate for the 
constituency at the next election. He was 
elected Alderman of Cheap Ward without 
opposition on the 8th of November, 1882, on the 
death of Alderman Breffit, and he served the 
office of Sheriff of London and Middlesex with 
Mr, Alderman Fauflel-Phillips in 1884-5, 
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A Car Driver’s Story. 
Riding on the front platform of a cross-town 


car the other evening, our attention was at- | 
tracted to the sudden, and so far as we could | 


see, uncalled for checking up of the car. No 
one left the car nor was there anything ahead 
to impede our progress. 

Naturally we glanced at the driver inquisi- 
tively, who, as he turned his weaiher-beaten 
face towards us, answered our inquiring look 


with, “I always see the flutter of that little | 


white dress here on my trip. 

And then he told us, his lips quivering and 
his voice broken as he spoke, how just at the 
place where he had put onthe brake, he had 
once run over achild, a little girl clad in white. 

** She looked like my Nelly, sir,” he said with 
a half sob, ‘‘and when they told me that the 


Bridget (stumbling into the new art-studen 
th’ Saint’s, Oi’ve shtruck thot felly thot’s been w 











Equal to the Emergency. 





Host (referring to his new mirror‘—How do you like it? 


Guest (staiing at the reflection)—Like it ¢ 
two fel’s oo. t’getsofull? Nev’ min’. 
ittle chap t’ help me car’ him upstairs— Puck. 


‘The bad man run’d over me, papa,’ it nearly 
broke my heart. 

‘They found that I wasn't to blame at all, 
the child had run from the sidewalk right 
under the wheels, and before I could check up 
they passed over the poor little body. Ever 
since then on this trip I fancy I can see the 
little white frock on the track ; my heart comes 
right up into my throat and I try to stop the 
car just as I did on that sad night.” 

“And you cannot overcome this strange 
fancy?” we asked. 

“No. I've tried to reason myself out of it, 
but it’s no use, and I suppose I shall always 
have the same feeling as long as I drive a street 
car on this line.” 

“Can you not be transferred to another line? 

“Well, yes, I could, but I’d rather not be. It 
would seem cowardly for me to desert the 
route on that account, and somehow I am a 
better man, for the remembrance, sad as it is. 
No, I'll stay where I am.” 


” 
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Not That Kind. 


They were holding an auction of smuggled 
goods at the custom house yesterday, and the 
auctioneer was crying for bids on a shawl 
worth a couple of dollars, when a woman on 
the optskirts of the crowd called out : 

**T bid four dollars !” 


She pushed her way in, saw what it was, and 
backed out with the remark : 

“That's no silk dress,” 

‘* Nobody said it was, madam.” 

“ But that’s what Icame for. They told me 
that silk dresses were going for four dollars 
apiece, and I like to have killed myself running | 
to get here. Four dollars for a shawl!” 

** How much will you bid?” 

“Thirty cents, sir, and not a penny more!” 

‘Stand back, please.” 

‘Oh, yes! Because I won’t go about with 
my feet on the ground and a four dollar shawl 
on my back, it’s stand back, if you please! Tl 


Leave ’em t’ me, 


little one had murmured just before she died, | 


| the fashi 


Beastly shame, I say. How d’you s’pose those 
Big fel’’s the worse. I'll get 


Correct Styles. 





It is the duty that a man owes to society to 
dress like a gentleman. This fact being uni- 
versally conceded, as it incontestably is in 
polite society, the problem for the neophyte 
entering within the gates of the social world 
is: How does a gentleman dress? One cannot, 
in seeking the solution of this knotty problem, 
enter a clothier’s shop and complacently settle 
the question by pointing to a roll of cloth in 
the window, exclaiming: ‘‘I want some of 
that.’ There must be method in this desire, 
and intelligence as well, to dress correctly. 
Richness of materials, or costliness in their 
price, have little or nothing to do with the 
taste and style of a gentleman’s dress. Take 
the ball-room for instance. For this and all 
other state occasions, weddings, etc., occurring 
in the evening, a full dress suit is indispensi- 
ble. In the present season it may be noted, a 
radical change has been made in the style and 
material used in making up dress suits. The 
material used by leading tailors is finer than 
that made up for street or afternoon wear, but 
itis substantially the same thing. It fits the 
form neatly and is woven expressly for dress 
wear. This goods is imported direct from the 
London manufacturers, as well as white and 
colored satin dress vests, for evening wear, by 
able west end tailor, Henry A. 


| TAYLOR, No. 1 Rossin House Block, Toronto. 
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How to Obtain Sunbeams. 
Every one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam ao $1 per dozer. 
Studio southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide 


| streets. 





PROVISION DEPARTMENT 


In addition to goods advertised last week i» this depart- 
ment, we keep a full stoc k of the following always on hand : 
Finert Brands of Pastry Flour, Graham Fiour, 


stand back, sir, but I’m not that kind ot a | C:acked Wheat, Wheatlets. Rolled Oata, Fine 


woman. I believe in consistency.” 

**But you wanted a silk dress,’ suggested 
one of the crowd. 

** And wasn't! going to mortgage the house 
and lot to buy the bonnet to go with it!” she 
retorted. 





Got Even With the Judge. 
‘““What am I here for?” asked a man who 


and Coarse Oatmeal, Gold Dust, White Beane, 
Split Pea-. Also full line of C. B. C. Breakfast Cereals, 
such as White Wheat, White Oats, Cru hed 
Barley, Hominy, &c., &c. 





| Come Direct to Us for Your Provisions 


GEO. W. SHAVER 


was brought into the dock at the police court. | Telephone 1850. 244 Yonge and 2 Louisa sts. 


**Oh, why was I ever born?” 
“Do you take this court for a conundrum 
| bureau?” asked the judge, severely. 
‘But what have I been doing? Why am I 
/ arrested? I am a poor, Gael arene 
| I never broke the law in my life.” 


“Third and last call and gone!” exclaimed 
the auctioneer. ‘‘ Come and get it, madam.’ 


ing man, and 


* Well, then, what are you here for?” asked | 
the judge. | 
**Chestnut! ’ shouted the prisoner, excitedly, | 
} and got himself sent up for sixty days, 
Scaieicipiceera scape orroeeicomea aes 
A Good Bargain. 

** Just to think av it!” said Mrs. O’Hoolihan, 
dolefully. ‘‘ Just to think av it. That blaguard | 
| Tim Rafferty has been and got drunk agin, and | 

got hissef to jail. What do you think of a man | 
| to sell his character loike that fur tne sake ov | 
| licker.” 
| ‘Phwat do oi think av it?” 
| ‘* Yis, phwat do you?” 
‘*Oi think that in Tim Rafferty’s case that he | 
got his licker moighty chape, so he did.” 





When we have done our best we should wait 
| the result in peace. 


t’s room at our boarding house)—Oi belave, be 
yor-rkin’ in Phitechapel !— Time. 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


; Persian Lamb, Mink, &ec., Bear, Lynx, Oppssum. Sable 


Call and Inspect Our Fur Show Rooms 


46 QUBEN STREET, COR, DENISON AVE 


| DRESSMAKERS’ 
' TAILOR SYSTEM OF 
| 'QUARE MEASURE- 
{ENT, (late Prof. Moody’s). 
srefte direct without paper 
patterns. J.& A.CARTER 
Practical Dressmakers and 
dilliners, 372 Yonge street, 

Toronto. 
Agents wanted. 





Re 3 ace 


A. A. ALEXANDER 
466 West Queen St., cor, Denison Ave, 


Ladies’ Fur Garments, Newmarkets, Mantles, Dolman- 
ettes and Shori Jackets, in South Sea Seal, Otter, Beaver, 


and Fox Boa@and Muffs. 


_ Exclusive right for the West End to se}l the Queen’s Own 
Cap, which we have in stock in South Sea Seal, Otter, 
Beaver, Persian Lamb and Astracan. 








XMAS 1888 


RUSSELL'S XMAS SALES AT 9 
King Street West have com- 
menced, and will continue to the 
end of the year without abatement. 
Watches, Jewelry, Clocks, 8 Iver- 
ware, Cutlery, &c., &c., in great 
variety and at your own price. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
' 





GENTLEMEN WHO ARE BALD 


Dineens reat Hat Nale 


WHOLESALE PROFITS ONLY 


ya sia el ; We wish it thoroughly understood 

Will that ; IGS, TOUPEES, . i 

Is the finest in ‘Canela ‘When placed on the head. the that ed on our hats cover but 

cheewt eheotres cannot cows thes pleces wom the peturel two pro its---the manufacturer’s and 

ir. y giv tecti to t . * ss . 

sonal appearance. Come and see them at  Dorenwend's | OUr OWN=--which is in reality a whole- 

Paris Hair Works, 103 and 105 Yonge Street. saler’s profit. We buy in wholesale 
lots strictly for cash, direct from the 
manufacturer. We retail every day 


LADIES DISFIGURED 
single hats at wholesale prices. Our 


With a Growth of 
uperfluous Hair, Moles, &e. 
_ a Neck, or eaten shou'd an in stock 1S well known as the largest 
"mind that and finest in Toronto, probably in 
DORENWEND'S SYSTEM OF all Canada, and our facilities, thus 
explained, enable us at all times to 

sell any hat 60c lower than any com- 


‘‘ ELECTROLYSIS” 
petitor. 


Ts the only method whereby the growths 


can bs permanently removed. The treat- 
ment is painless, and cures positive. All 
Cor. King and Yonge Sts. 
Orders By Mail Receive Prompt Attention, 


FALL UNDERWEAR 


WHEATON & CO. 


A. Dorenwend/, 
17 KING 8ST. WEST, COR. JORDAN 


Merinoand Natural Woot 


103 ani 105 Yonge Street * 
Shirts and Drawers, all Weights ard Sizs 


Wi 
NEW FALL SCARFS 
NEW FALL GLOVES 














h " : i et | 


J.J. LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


Hatters and Furriers 


101 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 
JAS. Cox & SON 


83 Yonge Street 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


DENTS’ AND FOWAL’S 


FINE GOODS. LOW PRICES 





Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 
JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. Funeral | 17 KING STREET WEST, COR. JORDAN 
esigns on the Shortest Notice. } 


~~“, gees = “| JOHN FLETCHER 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


WHEATON & CO. 





IRON AND STEEL WORK 


Roofs, Girders, Beams, Stairs, Columns, and al} 
kinds of Iron Wi rk for Bui'ding Purpose 


= six cent stamp. OFFICE : 
Ween Wasunee: Madame Boudoir, 603 King St. 530 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


LADIES 


My method is meeting with great suc- 
vese from those who have received treat- 
ment. I guarantee a permanent removal, 
and can refer you to leading physicians 
and ladies that have received treatment. 
Inquiries may be made by post. Exclose 











The Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Company 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Government Deposit. 
The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 


PRESIDENT: Rt. Hon. Sin JOHN A. MACDONALD, P. C., G. C. B. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS: GEORGE GOODERHAM, Es@., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 
WILLIAM BELL, Esq., MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 


Avupitors: H. J. HILL, SEcRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, 
EDGAR A. WILLIS, SEcrRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, TORONTO, 
J. B. CARLILE, Manacine Director, ToRoNTO, ONT. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. LIFE POLICIES PLR- 
CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


PIONEERS OF LIBERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES! 


Issues Policies of all kinds at mcderate rates. Policiss covering Employers’ Liability for 
Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886, 
Best and most liberel form of Workmen’s Accident Policies. Premium payable by easy 
instalments, which meets a long-felt want 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 


S. MORISON & CO. 


B. 
mM 218 Yonge Street, corner Albert Street 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


FINE 


Dress GoopS 


e@—All the latest fashionable shades 
54 Inch Broadcloths;; TAILOR-MADE-COSTUMES, 
at 50c. worth 75c. . 

: —BLACK, AT ALL PRICES, and 20: 
Henrietta Cloths yitirnknr suabEs IN COLORED, 
at 50c.. 80c., 90c., $1, and up. 

~BEAUTIFUL SHADES at 50r., as well 
Amazon Cloths eee URGE eed WELL SS8ORTED 
STOCK of the latest Novelties in Dress Goods. 


Braid, Silk, Chamois and Curly Lamb Trimmings, TO MATCH 
ALL GOODS, 





MANTLES 


See our STYLISH imported JACKETS. 

See our CHILDREN’S ULSTERS and MANTLES, 

See our Handsome Ulster at $6 worth $10. 

Convesier’s Guaranteed Kid Gloves $1, regular price $1.50, 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION, 





Mail Orders Receive our Careful Attention 





DRESS AND MANTLE MAKING AN ART WITH US 


Self Measurement Slips Sent to any Address 
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Society. 
(Continued from Page Pwo.) 
unknown here. Mr. Hamilton Merritt and the 
Misses Merritt represented Toronto at the 
ceremony. 





* 

Mrs. Wragge’s At Home, last Saturday, was 
very largely attended. The ladies in particu- 
lar Hocked to Wellesley street en masse. 

eke 

Mr. and Mrs, Louis Wildy of London, Eng., 
were in town last week. This lady and gentle- 
man visited Toronto in the summer at the 
commencement of an extended tour through 
North America, and the friends they made on 
that occasion have induced them to come here 
a second time before sailing for home. 

* 


At the Grand this week the frightfully real- 
istic horrors of La Tosca have been witnessed 
by many fashionable people. Both on Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights the house looked its 
smartest and best. 


The three evenings of opera have also been a 
very fashionable attraction, but of that more 


next week, 2 


Neither the attractions of the law nor the 
wooing voice of the political siren have been 
successful in keeping Mr. T. C. Robinette, well- 
known in legal and political life, from accept- 
ing the honors and duties of matrimony. The 
attractive force in this instance was Miss Car- 
ruthers, a daughter of Mr. John Carruthers of 
the P. O. Department. 


+. 

Knox Church in which the ceremony took 
place is generally associated in my mind with 
a decorous audience, but on Tuesday night the 
voice of the chatterer held sway until the 
arrival of the principals in this interesting 
-affair. 


* 

Mr..H. H. Dewart and Mr. R. U. McPherson 
are the gentlemen who undertook the respons- 
ible duty of seeing that the bridegroom was in 
his place and the ringin his possession at the 
proper time. Shortly after these had taken 
their seats near the vestry door, the bridal 
party entered. Miss Carruthers wore a most 
becoming gown of white satin, with tulle veil, 
orange blossoms, and carried a bouquet of 
white roses, whilst her maids, the Misses Mina 
anil Maud Carruthers, were gowned in white 
silk and carried bouquets of pink and yellow 


flowers. 
7 


After the weiding ceremday, performed }by 
Rev. Ds. Parsons, wa3 over, the party drove to 
M-:. Cyrruthers’ residence, where a receptien 
was held, after which Mr. and Mrs. Robinette 
left by the night train for New York and the 


Eastern States, ‘ 


Miss Ro3e Coghlan, who charmed all hearts 
here during her visit last spring, and who plays 
in Jocelyn at the Grand next week, has evi- 
dently many warm friends and admirers at the 
capital. I hear that Mrs. Charles T. Watson 
gave an afternoon tea at the Russell in honor 
of Miss Coghlan’s visit to Ottawa. Some of the 





nicest people in Ottawa were invited, and it | 


was altogether a most delightful affair. Lady 


Micdionald, Sir Frederick and Lady Middleton, | 


Sir James and Lady Grant, Sir Adolphe and 
Lady Caron, Mr. Kimber, Mr. and Mrs, Herbert 
O'Meara, Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell, the Misses Sherwood, Mr. and Mrs. 


George Thompson, Captain and Mrs. Heron, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Patee, Mr. and Mrs. Gundry, the | 


Misses Powell, Mr. and Mrs. Averv, and Mrs, 
Galt, Mr. and Mrs. Tuller, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
MacIntosh, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Seotchkiss, 
Dr. James Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Elward Skead, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Chapleau and many others 


were there. 
o 


The hospitable doors of Shrewsbury Lodge 
were flung open last night to receive the num- 


erous friends who had accepted the invitations | 
| A. Hewat, J. S. Smith, A. Mackenzie, Jno. 


of Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Merritt and Mr. O. A. 
Howland to a small dance to their younger 
friends. Nine o'clock was the hour mentioned 
on the cards, and soon after Corlett’s orchestra, 
which had been stationed in the extension at 
the eastern end of the large drawing-room, 
lent its timely strains to the dancers. Eighteen 
numbers were down on the cards with three 
extras, which, with such a spacious drawing- 
room as that of Shrewsbury Lodge to dance 
them in, was pleasure indeed. Shortly after 
midnight supper was served in the large ser- 
vants’ hall, after which dancing was resumed 
until 2 a.m., at which hour home was generally 
the word with those who had enjoyed the 
delightful hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Merritt 
and Mr. Oliver Howland. 


Amongst those present were Mrs. MacMahon, 
Mrs. Bankes, Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Ridout, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Dickson, Mr. and Mrs, C. A. 
Delisle, 
Misses Yarker, Mr. and Miss Heward, Miss A. 
Heward, Miss Robinson, Capt. and Mrs, Grant, 
the Misses Todd, the Misses Larratt Smith, 
Mrs. and Miss Langmuir, Mr. Archie Lang- 
muir, the Misses Boulton, the Messrs, Boulton, 
the Misses Shanly, the 
Messrs. and Miss Irwin, the Misses Jones, the 
Mf€ses Beatty, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Lt.-Col. and 
the Misses Denison, Mr. L. A. Tilley, Mr. Jas. 
Morrow, Mr. A. C. Gibson, Mr. Mervyn Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. Bristoi, Mr. Owen Ritchie, Mr. H. 
Coulson, Mr. H. Brock, Mr. Lyman Dwight, 
Mr. J. D. Hay. 





Personal. 





Sir Leonard and Lady Tilley left Toronto for 
home on Wednesday morning. 

Miss Taplin of Farmersville is in town, the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. E, E, Manhard of 
Peter street. 

I hear the tickets are going off rapidly for the 


Irish Protestant Benevolent Society’s concert | 


next week, 

I hear with regret that Mr. Richard Jaffray 
of the Galt Reporter is confined to his room by 
& serious illness. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, well-known to 
the readers of Harper's Magazine, is in town, 
and has made the Queen's his headquarters, 
He is amongst us taking notes, 

Our old friends the Jubilee Singers are to be 
with us again. On Thursday, November 1, at 
the Pavilion, and on Friday, the 2nd, at Dr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Holland, the | 


Misses Horton, the | 











| 
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|} and Mrs. 
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Wild's church, Bond street. They are welcome 
visitors. 


Miss Agnes Knox, a young lady elocutionist, 
has returaed from a somewhat extended visit 
to Scotland, and on Tuesday afternoon gave a 
series of readings to the pupils of the Normal 
School. 


Mrs.A, Webber and Miss Louie Webber, who 
are now Visiting in Minneapolis, will probably re- 
main there until the spring, returning then to 
Toronto accompanied by Mr. Webber who is 
now in England, 


An old theatrical friend has been with us 
during the week, none other than Mr. Augustus 
Pitou, the late manager of the Grand Opera 
House. Mr. Pitou stays in town until the 
arrival of the Rose Coghlan company. 


A piano scholarship, good for cne year's free 
instruction from the donor, Mrs. Edgar Jarvis, 
was won on Monday evening last, in compe- 
tition with several other pupils of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, by Miss Louie Reeves. 


On Thursday last Mr. Wm. Fralick of the 
Toronto Temple of Music was married to Miss 
Rachael Wright, daughter of Mr. Jacob Wright, 
and was made the recipient of handsome pres- 
ents from both the employer and employes of 
the Temple. 

Mr. H. Wiman, a son of Mr. Erastus Wiman, 
has been visiting in the city during the past 
week on his way home from a shooting party 
at Lake of Bays. Mr. Wiman was one ot a 
theater party on Monday night, with Mr. 
Dugald McMurchy and Mr. Harry Brock. 


Mr. Thomas McGaw of the Queen’s, Mr, D. 
Isaacs of the Prospect House, Niagara Falls, 
Rev. Geo. F’. Rosenmiller of Niagara Falls, Mr. 
G. B. MeMurrich and Mr. Samuel May left 
last night for the North Channel Club-house, 
St. Clair Bay, where they will spend a month 
duck shooting. 


The appointment of A. H. Gilbert as treasurer 
of the Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Co. is the 
most fortunate one the Board of Directors 
could have made. As Toronto manager of the 
Sun Insurance Co. he has proved himself not 
only able but affable, and has made the multi- 
tude of friends which can be ascribed as the 
reason of his rapid advancement. 


Miss HopeGienand the grand concert company 
of which this celebrated contralto is a member, 
will probably appesr in the Pavilion on Tues- 
day, November 23, Madame Careno, Miss 
Emma Juch and Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg are 
also members of this strong combination. 
Torontonians well remember Miss Glen, who 
appeared here with Nilsson abut five years ago. 
Since then Miss Glen has been singing in the 
large European cities. 

Dr. Alexander Forice of Collingwood, and 
his wife, nee Miss Winnifred Fair, passed 
through the city on Thursday. They were 
married on Wednesday by Rev. Dr. Campbell 
and Rev. D. McLaren, brothers-in-law of the 
groom, and are going east on their honeymoon. 
Dr. Forice isa Kingston graduate and is well- 
known in Belleville, where he was born. The 
wedding, as described in the daily press, was 
a very elaborate affair. 


I heard, after going to press last week, tha 
the departure for England of Mrs. Hugh 
Macdonald and Miss Bessie Macdonald was 
hastened by the receipt of a cable message con- 
veying the news of Mrs. Macdonald's sister's 
(Miss Gordon) dangerous illness at Bourne- 
mouth. Mrs. and Miss Macdonald left town 
within twenty-four hours after receiving the 
message. Mrs. Hugh Macdonald was to have 
issued cards for an evening At Home as a fare- 
well to her daughter, Miss Bessie Macdonald, 
and sister, Mrs. Mortimer Clarke, who leave 
here in November to spend the winter in Egypt 
and Palestine. 


Mr. A. F. Webster, General Steamship Agent, 
has booked the following passengers for Europe 
this month: Messrs. Geo. Boyd, A. Crawford, 


Lillie, Jno. Dudgeon, Geo. A. Jones, Miss Cous, 
Miss Everest, Mrs. McDonald, Miss Bessie 
McDonald, Miss Dickson, Wm. Coogan, J. W. 
Gray, Harry Lucas, J. E. Moseley, Wm. Ker- 
foot, Miss Ainsley, Miss F. E. Ainsley, S. 
Firkins, Miss Peters, Rev. J. A. Macdonald, 
Geo. Gavin, A. Russell, R. Morris, W. H. 
Brewtnall, Mrs. M. Bethune, Mrs. Causey and 
three children, Jno. Hunter, Wm. McAulay, 
H. A. Francis, Hy. Hyndman, Mrs. Hyndman, 
Miss Laura Coleman, Rev. A. Gaudier, Robt. 
Barclay, A. J. Burt, G. W. Willows, M. Fla- 
herty, J. McFarlane, Jno. Nelson, Wm. Roden, 
Samuel Martin, J. J. Jenkenson, D. Swan, 
Fred Johnson, Jno, Ellis, Mrs. Ellis, Jno. Mce- 
Guire and Geo. Murdoch. 


Uncle Sam has taken another of Tororto’s 
daughters for hisown. On Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 17, Miss Laura Webber was united in 
marriage to Mr, Will S. Tayler of St. Joseph, 
Mo., the ceremony being in Gethsemane 
Episcopal Church, Minneapolis. ‘The brides- 
maids were Miss Louie Webber, sisier of the 
bride, and Miss Frankie Finch of Minneapolis ; 
the groomsmen, Messrs. George Webber and 
Fred Tayler, brothers of the bride and grooin., 
Among the guests were the following Cana- 
dians who have made their homes in Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul: Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Ballard 
and family, Miss M. A. Morphy, Mr. Herbert 
Morphy, Mrs. Samuel Morphy, Miss Hattie 
Morphy. Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Morphy, Mr. and 
Mrs, W. J. Tully, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Jaffray, 
Mr. Clive Jaffray, Mr. A. Bostwick, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. MacArthur, Dr. and Mrs. Moore, 
Dr. and Mrs. Dillingham, The Misses Lyniskey, 
also Mrs. Jaffray, sr., of Berlin, Ont., and Mr, 
Tayler of St. Joseph, Mo., were 
present at the marriage. The happy pair will 
be at their home 320 North Seventh street, St. 
Joseph, on October 29, after a tour through 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Prominently situated at the very heart of the 
West End, on the corner of Queen street and 
Denison avenue, stand the commodious prem- 
ises of A. A. Alexander, the hatter and furrier. 
Ladies ane gentlemen desiring to choose from 
a large and varied stock of hats and furs, should 
callon him. Mr. Alexander has the sole right 
of selling the ladies’ Queen’s Own cap in the 
west end of the city. 





A Modern Instance. 


Doctor— Young man, your father is very sick. 
You must be propasse for everything, my boy. 

Son—Humph! prepared for everything. If I 
get half the estate I'll be doing well. 


Out of Town. 





BRANTFORD. 


Mrs. W. H. Grassett has gone to Simcoe. 
She will remain in Canada for several months 
a returning to her home in Los Angeles, 

al, 

Mr. D. Glass, manager of the Montreal Bank 
here for the last three years, has been trans- 
ferred to the Wallaceburg branch, and leaves 
shortly with his family. He will be succeeded 
by Mr. A. J. C. Gallately of Port Hope. 

Mr. H. H. Powley of the B. N. A. Bank is 
filling a temporary vacancy in the Paris branch, 

Mr. Temple of the B. N. A. Bank has re- 
turned from Paris, where he has been relieving 
for the last few weeks. 

Mr. S. A. Jones of Toronto spent Sunday 
with his friends in town. 

Miss Bunnell and Miss Salter have returned 
from a month's visit to Brockville and Toronto, 
and are looking much benefited by the change. 

Mrs. T. Lindsay Creighton of Kingston was 
here last week on a short visit to her sister, 
Mrs. A. Robertson. 

Mrs. J. E. Waterous gavea Font party last 
Saturday evening in honor of Miss Cameron of 
Goderich, who is at present visiting Miss De 
Long, and who will also spend a few weeks 
with Miss Christie. 

Mrs.C. H. Waterous entertained a few friends 
last Monday evening. 

Mrs. A. K. Bunnell’s At Home last weal 
evening in honor of her friend, Mrs. W. H. 
Grassett, was delightful. Among the ests 
were Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Wilson and Miss 
M. Nelles, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Wilkes, Mrs. 
Lally of Lancingburg, Miss Leonard and Mr, 
H. Leonard, Capt. and Mrs. W. A. Wilkes, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Wilkes, Mr. and Mrs. Black- 
adder, Mrs. Baldwin and Miss Bobb of New 
Orleans, the Misses Salter, Miss Goold, Mr. E. 
L. Goold, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Waterous, Miss 
Edith Harris of Toronto, Miss Nita Nelles, 
Miss May Bennett, Miss Kate Wilkes, the 
Misses Curtis, Mr. H. Curtis, Capt. A. E. 
Christie, Mr. C. Nelles, Mr. G. Muirhead, Mr. 
F. D. Reville, Mr. Ralph Reville, Mr. Pike, Mr. 
A. Yates, Mr. A. Watts, Mr. J. Wallace, Mr. 
H. T. Minty. 


—-— 





EVENING GowN—Production of the Atra- 
dome, Toronto. 





The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 
Births. 





DOBSON—On September 22, at Toronto, Mrs. C. A. Dob- 


son—a son. 

GUNDY—On October 19, at Toronto, Mrs. M. Fred. 
Gundy—a son. 

LUMMIS—On O>ctober 14, at Serpent River, Algoma, Mrs. 
W. D. Lummis—a daughter. 

PEARSON—On.a October 18, at Berlin, Mrs. H. Fred. 
Pearson—a son. 

SHAW—On October 15, Mrs. F. W. L Saaw—a ton. 

McPHERSON—On October 21, at Toronto, Mrs. W. D. 
McPherson—a son. 

CUTHBERTSON—On October 19, at Toronto, Mrs. F. H. 
Cuthbertson—a son. 

BRISTOL—On October 21, Mrs. G. E, 
Bristol—a son. 

MILLER—On October 19, at Toronto, Mrs. Isadore Miller 
—a daughter. 

TAYLOR—On October 18, Mrs. T. B. Taylor—a daughter. 

KEIGHLEY—On October 18, at Toronto, Mrs. H. J. 
Keighley—a daughter. 

PARDOE-— On October 24, Mrs. Avern Pardoe—a daughter. 


at Hamilton, 





Marriages. 

BEWICKE BEWICKE—McEWEN—On O>tober 16, at 
Banff Springs, by the Rev. Grenville Christmas, Percival 
Harcourt, second son of Robert Calverly Bewicke-Bewicke, 
of Coulby Manor, Yorkshire, Eng., to Dorothea, third 
daughter of Alexander McEwen, of Mottingham, Kent, 
Eng. 

BOND-STONE—On October 18, at Guelph, William 
George Bond, to Eliza Stone. 

TAYLER—WE 8BER—On 
William 8S. Tayler, of St. Joseph, Mo., to Laura Emiline 
Webb=r of Toronto. 


HEESBROUGH—LEAMAN—On October 22, at Toronto, | 


J. Buchan Cheesbrough to Clara Leaman, both of Toronto. 


HAMILTON— WEBSTER—On October 23, at Galt, Nellie | 


Webster to Mort. Hamilton, both of Galt. 


JOHNSON—TAYLOR—On October 17, at Stayner, James | 


Orton Johnson to Pella Jane Taylor. 

ACLAN D—ADAIR—On October 24, at Toronto, Fred A. 
Acland of Toronto, to Lizzie A Adair of Toronto. 

ROGERS—HOOVER- On October 16, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Picton, Ont., by Rev. Jas. Young, Chas, 
H. Rogers of Toronto, with Elias Rogers & Co., to Mabel V. 
Hoover. 

COURTICE—BROWN—On October 24, at Toronto, A. C, 
Courtice, B.D., to Ada Mary Brown. 

FLE #ING—ORFORD—On October 23, at Toronto, Robert 
J. Fleming to Lidia J. Orford. 

FORIN—FAIR—On October 24, at Collingwood, Alex. 
Forin, M.D., to Winnifred Fair, all of Collingwood. 

JAMES —McEWAN—On O:>tober 17, at Metcalfe, Ont., 
William James of Russell, to May McEwan of Metcalfe, 
Osgoode. 

STE WART—FREELAN D—On October 17, at Dewittville, 
Que., Archibald Stewart of Hemmingford, Que , to Maggie 
J. Freeland. 

TONKIN—BOOTH—At Toronto, Charles H. Tonkin, to 
Ellen J. Booth. 

WOOD—ROY--On October 24, at Hamilton, William A. 
Wood, to Bertha Stuart Roy. 

WALSH ~— ROBINSON—On October 23, at Toronto, Henry 
Walsh, to Kate Robinson, both of Orangeville, Ont. 


Deaths. 


On September 5, at Teddington, England 





FURLONGE 


infant son of Charles and Edith Furlonge, aged six months | 


FURLONGE— On September 29, at Teddington, England, 
Charles DP. Furlonge, aged 34 years. 

FURLONGE—On October 5, at sea, 
aged 32 \ ears. 

MACDOUGALL—On October 19, 
Macdougall, aged 55 years. 

SHEPHERD- On October 19, 
Leslie Shepherd 

CLEMENS—On October 19, at Port Perry, Lillie Aileen 
Clemns, aged 8 months. 

SEATH—On October 20, at Toronto, Jennie E. Seath, 
aged 26 vears. 

BROWN —On October 21, at Toronto, Izabella Browr. 

BLAIN—On October 21, at Brampton, George Blain, 
aged 69 years. 

WILLARD—On October 23, at Toronto, Wm, Willard, 

83 years, 

CRAWFORD— At Brampton, Maggie A. Crawford. 

HOWE—On October 24, at Toronto, John Charles Howe. 

KING—On October 23, at Barrie, Milly King. 

MACKAY—On October 23, at Strathc'air, itoba, Wm. 
Burns Mackay, aged 24 years. 


Edith Furlonge, 


at Toronto, Hannah 


RICHMOND—On October 9, at Gaspe Basin, Que., Helen 
H Richmond, aged 9 years. 

RICHMOND—On October 10, at Gaspe Basin, Que., Her- 
bert William Richmond, aged 6 years. 

WILSON—On October 22, at Toronto, Mrs. Annie Wil:on, 


HAMILTON—On October 12, at Ridgetown, Ill, Will!am 
Hamilton, aged 19 months. 

MACKENZ?tE—On October 16, at Kincardine, Donald 
Mackenzie, aged 68 years. 

DOUGLAS—On October 13, in the township of Mosa, Mrs. 
Annie Be)l Douglas, aged 84 years. 

GRIFFITHS—On October 28, at Toronto, Florence Bea- 
trice Griffiths. 

LEACH—On October 28, at Toronto, Mrs. Mary Leach. 

VAIR—On October 23, at Barrie, Mra. Jessie Vair, aged 59 
years. 

WILLCOCK—On October 23, at Torento, Olive May Will- 
cock, aged 5 years. 

WATSON—On October 23, at Toronto, Mrs Sarah Isabella 
Katie Watson, aged 25 years. 

PEARCY—On October 23, 
Pearcy, aged 79 years. 

et 


Our musical townspeople should not miss 
the opportunity of procuring all the popular 
compositions of the day at a very nominal 
figure, offered %! Messrs. F. W. Nye & Co. of 
137 King street West. This firm are offering 
their entire stock, comprising some 10,000 
copies of sheet music, the regular prices of 
which range from 30 to 75 cents, at 10 cents per 
copy, or three copies for 25 cents. 


at Toronto, Mrs. Martha 





Pursuit, not possession, is to us the greatest 
source of enjoyment, 


Grand OperaHouse 


oO. B. 


Monday, Oct. 29 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 











SHEPPARD MANAGER 





ROSE 
COGHLAN 


Under the Management of Augustus Pitou 


In a grand produetion of a new ard original romantic 
drama in four acts, entitled 


JOCELYN 


| WRITTEN BY 





Charles F. Coghlan 


Notr.—The Company brings all of the scenery, proper- 
ties and stage furniture used in the play, thus insuring a 
complete and perfect stage representation. 


No Advance in Prices 


Sale of seats now progressing. Every evening except 
Saturday ; also Wednesday and Saturday matinees 


JOCELYN 





Saturday Evening, by Special Request 


ONLY PERFORMANCE OF 


PEG WOFFINGTON 


JACOBS & SHAW’S 


Toronto Opera House 


ONE WEEK, COMMENCING 


Monday, Oct. 29 


USUAL MATINEES, 


THE TALENTED YOUNG ACTOR 





IN HiS GREAT SUCCESS 


Supported by an Excellent Company 
Magnificent Special Scenery for Each Act. 
Startling Mechanical Effects, Etc., Etc, 








NEXT WEEK-—-THE TWO JOHNS 





A subscribers’ list for one Grand Concert to take place 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 23 


IN THE PAVILION, 
By the following combination of leading distinguished 
artists, is new open at the Piano Warerooms of MESSRS. I. 
SUCKLING & SONS. Artists: 
MISS EMMA JUCH 


Prima Donna Soprano of the American and National Opera 
Companies. 


MISS HOPE GLEN 


Contralto, late of the Nillson Opera Company. 


Violin Victuoso ; and 


MADAM TERESA CARENO 
The World Renowned Pianiste. 
Reaerved Seats 75c. $1, and 31.50, first row in gallery, 





at Toronto, Christina | 


60 cents extra, any class of which may be subscribed for. 
Subscribers will have first choice of seats and in order of 
their subscription 


DRESSMAKING 


MISS NESBIT, who for many years has so success- 
fully conducted a Fashionable Dressmaking establishment 


in St. Catharizes, has NOW OPEN ED 


rooms at 445) Yonge 
Street (up stairs), 1st door south of Har ry Webb's confec- 
tionary store, and is prepared. to receive orders. 


~ MEDLAND & JONES 


Agenta Scottish Union, Norwich Union, Accident Insurance. 


Telephone No, 1067. Offices—Equity Chambers, cor. Vic- 
teria and Adelaide Sts., and 37 Adelaice St. East, Toronro, 


N.S. WOODS 


WAIES OF MEW YORK, 


October 17, at Minneapolis, | 


GRAND CONCERT 


MR. LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG | 


{1 


THE ORIGINAL 


Fisk Jubilee Singers 


From Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 


1871—-EIGHTEENTH SEASON—1888-89 


AT 
Horticultural Pavilion, November 1 
TICKETS 25e., RESERVED SEATS 50c. 
Box Plans now open at A. & S. Nordheimers. 


Bond Street Congregational Church (Dr. Wild's) 
NOVEMBER 2 


GENERAL ADMISSION, - . 25 CENTS 
Concert commences each evening at 8 o'clock. 


Irish Protestant Benevolent Society 


GRAND CONCERT 


PAVILION MUSIC HALL 
FRIDAY EVW’G, NOV. 2 


Boston Symphony | Orchestral Club 


The most complete organization of its kind in America, 
including the following wel!-known artists : 
Mr. WILLIS NOWELL, SolcViolin and Leader 
HERR CHARLES PALM, a tageke ks Chew CORR 
HERR RICHARD STOBLZER,. Viola d’Amour 
MONS. ADOLPH BUROSE,....Flute Virtuoso 
HERR JOsSEF BECKEL........... Double Bass 
HERR PHILIPP ROTH..... Violoncello Soloist 
| ASSISTED BY 

MISS ELSA CLARK CgSRIne, 

rima Donna Sopran 

MISS EMILY WINANT............... Contraito 
Be DD. BM, BA BOOO Big isiciiics cvvicss cans Ba330 

A combination of talent and professional artists seldom 


equalled in Toronto. 
TICKET RESERVED SEATS....... $1.00 
/ GENERAL ADMISSION.... 50 


Advance subscrivers have first choice of reserved seats 
Lists (at Nordheimer’s, Mason & Risch’s and Suckling’s) close 
to-day, October 20. The p!an of raeerved seats will be open 
to the public at Messra. A. & S. Nordheimer’s on Thursday 
morning, October 25. Admission tickets for sale at the 
principal music stores and from members of the Society. 

As this will be one of the best concerts to be given in 
Toronto this season, a hearty and liberal response is ex- 
pected, as much on account of the intrinsic merit of the 
work, as a disposition to help forward the benevolent 
objects of the Society. 

JaS_ L HUGHES, President. JOHN BAILIE, Secretary. 
R. C. HAMILTON, Chairman Concert Committee. ~ 


D. GRANT & Co. 
167 Yonge Street 


Have opened to-day a fresh shipment of desirable dress 
‘oods. Splendid qualities and cclorings. These are 


| First Class Goods 


ani scarce in the market. 


New Mantles and Mantle Cloths 


Direct Importations. Unsurpassed value. A large 
invoice of 


| CHILDRENS’ MANTLES AND ULSTERS 


Good patterns. Selling very cheap. 


D. GRANT & CO., 167 Yonge St. 
| THE MART 


By OLIVER, COATE & CO. (Fstablished 1834) 























Extraordinary Grand Display and Highly Attractive Sale 
} by Aucton of 


| 64 CASES 

Japanese Manufactures and 

| Art Productions 
COMMENCING ON 


Monday, October 29 


ATi? A.M, 


We are favored with instructions from the Directors of the 
| Museum of Art Manufacture, Kobe-Hiogo, to arrange the 
following for sale by Auction at our Mart, 57 King Street 


East, on the above date. The Catalogue comprises Screens, 
Porcelains, Bronzes, Enamels, Curios, etc., direct from 
Kioto, Japan. 


Particular attention is directed to this special shipment 
of very interesting, rare and curious Art objects, selected 
| and catalogued by a connoisseur, the whole forming in its 
ensemble a most valuable selection cf Japanese curios and 
manufactures, containing objects admirably adapted for 
| complimentary presentations. 
The above wili be on view the SATURDAY prev‘ous to 
sale. 





Catalocues will be ready in a few days. 
Terms cash. 


& CO0., Auctioneers 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT APPLICATION 
will be made to the Ontario Lewislature and the Do- 
minion Parliament at the next respective sessions thereof 
for an Act to incorporate the East Toronto and Richmond 
Hill Railway Company, with full powers to construct and 
operate a Couble or single line of railway from a point on 
the line of the proposed extension of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Claremont to North Bay, or from a point on 
| the Midland Railway or both to a point within or near the 
| Village of Richmond Hill, thence southerly as near Yonge 
Street as practicable to a point within or near the City 
| of Toronto, thence easterly and southerly to and along the 
valley of the Don River to the water front, thence easterly 
along the water front toa point at or near Victoria Park 
thence northerly and westerly through or near the Villages 
| of East Toronto and Chester to the valley cf the Don and 
toa point in the line of the said railway, with power to 
make running arrangements with and crossings over other 
| railways as may be necessary or expedient. 
FULLERTON, COOK & WALLACE, 
For Applicants. 


CALLAWAY'’S 


Positively no reserve. 





| 
OLIVER, COATE 





26th Personally Conducted 


~ CALIFORNIA 
EXCURSION 


WILL LEAVE TORNTO 


Novennrber 7 


| Via Chicago, Kansas City and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 





SUPERIOR 
ACCOMMODATION 


Low 
RATES 





| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


Secure Your Berths Farly as the Party is Limited 
| For Time Tables, Rates, Berths and further information 
} call on or address your nearest Ticket Agent Canadian 
Paceitic Railway, or 


W. R. CALLAWAY 
| 24 York St. ‘Toronto 


~ Dunn’s 
Mustard 








Charles Brown, 






Ne matt Nos. 36 and 38 
ri. KING ST. WEST. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY 















NIGHT, 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO'Y 


HIGH- CLASS PIANOS 
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AMERICAN PIANOS. situs ORGANS 


Second-hand Pianos and Organs on Small Weekly or Monthly Pas ments. 





: The Kendéhar Baas, Wilton make, with weight of an grec in 
‘i stock, 13.1 x 11.6, 15.9 x 12.0. 





) Afghan Squares---sizes 9.0 x 11.0, 11.13 x 13.9, not expensive. + 

Axminster Parquet Squares---9.0 x 12.0, 106 x 120, 13.6 x 12. J1 AND Yl AND 93 KING STP. WEST, TORONTO ST. WEST, TORONTO 

K ingt Art S d Anglo-Oriental Wool Carpets, in self colors, 

ia oe ae on Art Squares an nglo-Orienta ool Carp in HEINTZMAN & CA 

Felting, Kalmuc and Durrie for Surrounds. 

‘ Rugs and Mats to go with all carpets. es 
_ The Largest Variety 1 in the Dominion to Choose From PI OFORTES 
| — — — AN E 
2 GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 













Palace Furniture 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 


= WAREROOM minion. 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac- 
_companies each Piano. 


. Their thirty-six years’ 
5 King St reet East record the best guar- 
antee of the excellence 
of their instruments. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application. 





TORONTO 
The Leading Pianos of the World 


WEBER 
S O H M ER? 5 King Street East 


Also a large stock of second-hand Pianos, upright and ie 33 D O M I N IO N 

square, by Standard American makers, PLEMENT ES 
Dunham Weber JS PI ' NOS 
LTP ROLLATS ELLIO IE ES RS 


Steinway Chickering | 


Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 








Fisher Collard THE STANDARDMAKERS OF THE WORLD 
Ete. iteancactinnsonle 
At much reduced prices. All fully guaranteed. Catalogues - We solicit inspection of our exceptionally large and attractive aapertenat of the ny In Tone 
and Lists on application. unrivalled Pianos just received : 


In Touch 
S In Beauty 


In Durability 


I. Suckling & Sons CHICKERING, STEINWAY, HAINES 


The superiority of these instruments both as to quality of tone and general workmanship is 
aera “Werner acknowledged by the leading artists and musical public of America and Europe. 


Corner Yonge and Adelaide Streets SECOND-HAND PIANOS ranging at all prices and sold on most Liberal Terms 


A. & S.NORDHEIMER, 
15 King Street East, Toronto. Toronto Temple of Music 


BRANCHES~— Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London acct 
FI R SA LE 68 KING STREET WEST 
15 King Street West 
Seal Maatles 
Short Jackets 
Bear and Lynx Boas 
Beaver and Sable Capes 


SOLE AGENCY 








Special Close Prices for the Next Thirty Days 


GEO. FE. ‘TROREY 


( Successor to Goulden & Trorey ) 





Manufacturing Jeweler 


61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street 






Our Own Manufacture 


’ At Strictly Wholesale 
Prices 


GSS LNVEVNS 


aye 


SATISFACTION 


Inspection is Invited 


_BASTEDO & CO 


HS % 2 VY FF BoYSs’ Rew Remecy H. A. COLLINS ~- 
Servants’ Bie Overcoats Chapped Hands The Noted House F urnishing Establishme 


ony mereha in Toran aking’ and Suits Fits baz Have just received a Beautiful Assortment of 
HANGING AND TABLE LAMF 


— show nearly every style of 
Also Piano and Banquet Lamps. CALL AND SEE THEM 




















The 2 worn in Europe and America. We show a tremendous assortment of Juvenile Overcoats 

e garments are made i in the best and Suits, the styles are entirely confined to ourselves, | 

styles of the best material and are having been procured in New York, and designed by our & 
uaranteed to fit. own designer. Prices 25 per cent. lower than any other 

8 Clothing House in the Dominion. 
Jamieson’s prices are always right. 

Correspondence from those living 

*"Nealice our ieemdtting tended to, 12 DRIES INSTANTLY 

A ALL, IT WHITENS THE SKIN 


styles every week. 


P. JAMIESON _ 1té to 121 King Street East, price, O25 cmvre 








90 Yonge Street 
Cor. veume eS eas Sts | WILLIAM 2 amas” - Manager. ont eee Tew H A RRY A. 3 O LLI N 
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